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Press leak upsets search group 


Breach of confidentiality causes 
committee to question disclosure of 
presidential applicant’s candidacy 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


recent press leak has 

forced the presidential 

search committee to re- 
reviewing applicants for the 
position. ; 

To preserve the candidates’ 
right of privacy, the search com- 
mittee has referred to applicants 
by designated numbers, keep- 
ing their identity unknown to 
the public. 

“It’s only fair to the candi- 
dates,” said Marjorie Goud- 
reault, search committee chair- 
person. “Some of these people 
presently have jobs, and may not want it known that they 
are seeking other employment.” 

Last week it became public knowledge that State Secre- 
tary of Education Piedad Robertson has applied for the 
position. The disclosure of this information has led some to 
question how this could happen. 

At a meeting held March 30, Peter Tsaffaras, deputy 
director of human resources of the Higher Education 
Coordinating Council, said, “I would hope everyone sitting: 
around this table today, is as troubled as I am regarding 
what has occurred since our last meeting. Piedad Robertson 
is a candidate for this position. " 

“Everyone knows that because her press secretary con- 
firmed the fact after being told that a confirmation had 
already been given from another source. No other sources 
know this information besides us, and as a result of this 
leak, she has had to declare her candidacy.” 

“As you know neither the public records law nor the 
open meetings law on our guidelines provide disclosure,” 

See LEAK, page 4 


Senate cuts 
FY °96 budget 


@Club account slashes prompts 
advisers to question senate 
finance committee’s motive 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


File photo 
WILLIAM LANE is 
concerned over can- 
didates’ privacy . 


espite a $12,500 increase in its budget, the student 

enate finance committee made major cuts to 

NECC clubs, leaving many wondering how they can 
function. 

“We only had $261,000 to work with,” Mike Conrad, 
finance committee member said. That’s the estimated 
budget that came down from Dean of Administrative 
Services, Joe Brown’s office, and the total amount of 
requests from all the clubs and organizations that go 
through student activities was approximately $400,000.” 

Conrad wants the clubs to know the decisions weren’t 
easily made and the committee had administrative direc- 
tions to follow. 

“New legislation came down from the deans,” he said. 

See CUTS, page 4 


Quote of the Day 


“I let people cheat off my tests 
sometimes; I steal teachers’ 
tests and get A’s.” 


See double truck on cheating, pages 8, 9 


Voice of the next generation 


DR. NAUM PANOVSKI brings insight into the changes brought about since the shift of power- 
in what was formerly Yugoslavia. His campus lecture takes place in the library April 10 at 11:45. 


European h 


@On April 10, Macedonian to 
speak about hardships following 
his homeland’s independence 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Staff Reporter 


e war between the defense and prosecution in 
| the O. J. Simpson murder trial dominates our 
airwaves, but in the former Yugoslavia, a real war 

is happening. 

Dr. Naum Panovski will speak in the Bentley library 
on April 10, from 11:45 a.m. to 1 p.m., about the human 
despair now taking place in Macedonia. He will offer his 
vision of hope for his country and for humanity. 

Panovski is from Macedonia, a republic of the former 
Yugoslavia. He misses his homeland, especially the 
peace that was once there. 

“Some kind of demon came out of the small bottle,” 
Panovski said. “And all of a sudden the world completely 
exploded.” 

Macedonia became an independent country in 1991 
after the collapse of communism. 

“Under communism people lived peacefully together,” 
Panovski said. “Artistic expression was free even though 
we had complaints from all sides. We were always trying 
to extend the frontiers. Freedom is about being free, and 
complaints came from people who tried to limit that 
freedom.” 

Along with the grab for freedom and a new free- 
market economy came war and destruction. Innocent 


File photo 


orror story 


children are the victims. 

“The children are not guilty for the stupidities and 
errors done by their stupid parents,” Panovski said. 
“They are the greatest victims of this cruel, violent, and 
everything else war. I am interested in the future, not 
the past, because what the war did to that part of the 
world has brought the whole country back, not to the 
nineteenth century, but to the Medieval period of our 
history, of our civilization, back to a period where 
people are brought down to the level of animals.” 

As troubling as this situation is, it isn’t new. 

“The children always suffer,” he said. “At the end of 
this century, with all our technological progress, why do 
we have to go back to a stage of barbarism? We are 
facing in the worst way a situation that we experienced 
during World War II.” 

Although Panovski has not visited any orphanages in 
Macedonia today, he does have a full awareness of what 
orphanages are like. As a young boy at the end of World 
War Il, he lived near an orphan house. He had friends 
who grew up or spent part of their lives in orphanages 
following the huge dislocation of Macedonians through- 
out Eastern Europe. 

As they told him their stories, he felt their pain. He 
remembers a friend telling him about some of the 
hardships she endured while raising her son in 1948. 
She told him she had to dry the baby’s diapers on her 
shoulder because only her body was warm. 

“This is a painful image to me,” Panovski said. “The 
children get aid from foreign countries, they get edu- 
cated, but it is still not home. It is not love. They grow 
up not knowing their parents, not knowing who they 

See MACEDONIAN, page 4 


Sports 


Softball team to 
play as a club in ’95 
See page 12 
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@ Opinions differ, but the 
inalienable right to voice 
them should be protected 


ncluded in this issue of the Ob- 
[= is a radical Pro-life insert 

published by the Human Life Alli- 
ance, which some, given its graphic 
nature, may find offensive. In no way 
does the paid advertisement reflect the 
ideals or opinions of the Observer staff. 

Despite the grim and one-dimen- 
sional language voiced in the advertise- 
ment, the Observer maintains that free- 
dom of expression—volatile literature 
included—is paramount ina free, demo- 
cratic society. 

It is uncomfortable to discuss any 
issue when a division of opinion has 
fatal consequences. Nonetheless, it is 
an obligation of the press to act as a 
watchdog of the government, provide a 
forum for a broad range of views and to 
preserve the pursuit of liberty. 
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Opinion 


If you don’t like 
it, don't read it 


Perhaps more disturbing in the wake 
John Salvi’s alleged rampage at two 
Boston abortion clinics, the abortion 
issue festers among the most hotly 
debated issues in the nation’s history. 

With images of the fallen clinic work- 
ers fresh in our minds, the decision to 
include the pro-life insert was a trouble- 
some one. But just as editors of the 
University of Miami’s Miami Hurricane 
decided to run an ad questioning the 
Holocaust, the Observer recognizes the 
right of anti-abortionists to question 
the issue of abortion. 

UM President Edward T. Foot wrote 
a column condemning the Holocaust 
ad, openly saying that while he de- 
plored what it stood for, he supported 
the students’ right to make the deci- 
sion to include it. 

Foot writes, “At a (college) of all 
places, we should err, if at all, on the 
side of freedom of thought.” 


cf ane « 


Letters Policy 


The Observer.welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 
limit them to 300 words, make sure they 
are signed and include a telephone num- 
ber for verification. Thanks for the input! 


Life on welfare is tough a on single parents 


® Many do everything 
possible to make ends 
meet and preserve sanity 


By DEANNE K. GUARDINO 
Staff Reporter 


grading and belittling. Picture yourself 

-being in a line at the grocery store with 
five full carts behind you, waiting patiently 
as you ask, “How much will that be in food 
stamps?” 

Then while cashing your WIC (women, 
infants and childrens) checks, which the 
cashier must have the manager approve, 
she notices the juice or the cereal is not on 
the list and makes you get another kind. 

“You can’t get that juice with WIC,” she 
says, and then calls the bag boy over to 
exchange it. 

“Apple juice, please,” is her humble re- 
ply, and humility is what the welfare mother 
must possess in abundance. But that’s not 
all... 

She juggles everything. She’s the mommy 
and, in some cases, the daddy, sometimes 
the grandma and grandpa. She is all her 
kids have as a constant in their lives. She’s 
the role model. She has the patience of a 
saint, yet she must be firm because the 
children must learn discipline. But don’t 
you dare spank them, at least not in public. 
That’s now considered child abuse. 

She must juggle the bills. If she has one 
child, she receives $486 per month and 
must pay the rent, lights, gas, telephone, 
transportation, diapers, toiletries and any 
unexpected expenses. This budget allows 
her the comfort of living in the most de- 
pressed, drug-infested neighborhoods, in 
the most dilapidated conditions possible. 

The Welfare Department asks, “Where’s 
daddy?” So you tell them his name, his 
address, phone number and where he works, 
but what good is that? 


|: no party being on welfare. It’s de 


Opinion Column 


If welfare ever decides to pursue this 
person and garnish his wages, he may pay 
them directly, according to his income 
maybe, $75 to $100 per week, which is 
wonderful for taxpayers and the welfare 
department. The single mom only receives 
an extra $50 per month. (And they wonder 
why people may cheat a little.) 

So now that daddy’s paying all that 
money to the department, he can’t afford 
birthdays or a new pair of sneakers or even 
diapers every once in awhile. After all, 
daddy’s got to pay the rent, too. 

Or maybe daddy’s useless! 

“If daddy was anywhere to be found, I 
wouldn’t need welfare,” some say. 

All she needs is maybe an extra $200 a 
month and she could afford day care and 
continue to work. 

“You're better offif you quit your job and 
go on welfare; then we can help you,” she 
was told, off the record, of course. So in 
order to survive, she quits a job where she 
was earning twice the minimum wage and 
goes on welfare. 

She realizes that she needs a higher 
education, so why not go back to college? 

She applies for Pell grants, scholarships 
and loans. Now she’s eligible for day care. 
She gets all the paperwork to bring to 
welfare, so they can pay $2 per hour, then 
brings that paperwork, together with the 
other paperwork to Child Care Circuit, so 
they will pay whatever portion is left. 

Once approved, she needs to find a de- 
cent day care facility and pray they have an 
opening. Finding a good day care is difficult 
for anyone. There are so many things to 
consider, so many fears creep in. 

If she has no transportation, either she 
walks, or takes buses and shuttles, which 
also cost money that she doesn’t have. 

Finally, all the groundwork is laid and 
the first class begins Monday. Even though 
she’s enrolled full-time, she only gets part- 
time day care because her classes are all 


scheduled in the morning. 

So she buses her child to day care and 
walks halfway across town to catch the 
shuttle to Haverhill. 

Having been out of high school for some 
years and only acquiring a GED, college 
proves to be a lot more difficult than she 
had imagined, yet she perseveres. She 
struggles through four difficult courses and 
each day shuttles back to town and walks 
back home, lugging a heavy book bag and 
maybe a bag of groceries for supper and 
hurrying to meet the bus that delivers her 
child. 

Once the child is fed, bathed and read 
stories at bedtime, she cleans, does dishes 
and laundry, makes lunches for the kids 
and does three to four hours of homework. 
Exhausted by midnight or later, she col- 
lapses into a restless sleep. 

She rises again at the crack of dawn to do 
it all again, because she’s determined to 
move herself and her family off welfare and 
out of cockroach heaven. 

Just when she thinks everything is going 
smoothly and the routine has been estab- 
lished and she just might be able to handle 
it, the child gets sick with a double ear 
infection. She misses a day or two at school 
to bring the child to the pediatrician and 
nurse the child back to health. When she 
returns to school, the homework has 
doubled and the sleep is less. Gotta make up 
for lost time. 

Suddenly, she’s not feeling well. Every 
muscle in her body aches, but she gets a 
prescription for an antibiotic from the doc- 
tor and goes to school anyway. 

Just when she’s getting caught up, it’s 
time for mid-term exams. Now the child 
catches an eye infection. 

“It looks like conjunctivitis,” says the 
day care worker. “It’s been going through 
the school.” 

Her battle continues, but somehow, 
someway she manages to complete her first 
semester. 

Currently, 516 AFDC students are en- 
rolled in NECC, according to administra- 


tors. Each one of these women can identify 
with this life. Most will agree that some 
welfare reform is necessary, but they want 
to know how it will affect them. 

If taxpayers are so concerned about 
where their tax dollars are going, why don’t 
they want to know how much it’s going to 
cost them to implement this new reform 
package? 

' A copy of that same budget, which the 
Observer requested from the governor’s of- 
fice more than two weeks ago has yet to be 
received. 

Instead of punishing all AFDC recipi- 
ents, why not work on helping those single 
moms who are working to keep working by 
supplying the $200 a month until the new 
welfare system can track down all of the 
deadbeat dads and legally force them to pay 
it? 

The welfare system is there for people 
who needit butit’sashame asinglemom 
is better off and more eligible for help if she 
quits her job and is on AFDC. 

So let’s dispel the bad image created by 
fraudulent claims. Not all single moms on 
AFDC just sit on their butts and collect free 
money. Not all of them are cheating. Some 
really need the help. Most of these women 
hate being on public assistance and some 
are working hard at becoming capable of 
living without it. 

Not all have seven to 10 illegitimate kids. 
Let’s not punish all recipients because of 
the actions of a few. 
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“You’re better off if you 
quit your job and go on 
welfare; then we can 

help you,” she was told, 
off the record, of course. 
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Grandparent’s illness tests faith 


| hell Naroian 
ret 
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If God is so merciful, 
where was he when my 
grandmother needed him? 


na mournful Saturday in January, a 
O woman I held dear to my heart died 
and, with her, my faith in God. 

Enraged, I felt I’d been struck a double- 
blow. How could he take from me two of my 
most precious needs — the grandmother 
who focused her life on me, and my belief 
in his mercy. 

Where was this mercy, I questioned, as 
I held my grieving mother in my arms: How 
could I console her when none of it made 
sense to me? 

What my mother desperately needed to 
hear was that Nana’s pain and suffering 
had now ended. What she wanted to hear 
was that her mother was in peace now, in 
heaven; that she was with God, and that he 
would care for her forever. 

She came to me for these words of 
consolation, and I calmed her by uttering 
exactly what she needed to hear. I held out 
my arms, looked her straight in the eyes 
and lied. 

This loss of faith was not a whimsical 
thing. It was the first time I really doubted 
the religion I had spent my whole life 
believing in. 

I was born in a Roman Catholic house- 
hold, taught by nuns in grammar school, 
educated by brothers in high school and 
spent years as an altar boy. 

God was always a focal part in my life, 
but what I was taught to believe through 
lessons and faith, vanished with a lesson 


that life itself was teaching — that the worst — 


can happen to the best of us. 

My grandmother was a firm believer in 
Christianity. Not the fanatical type who 
stand on corners preaching the word of God 
or someone who would damn you for stat- 
ing the Lord’s name in vain, but a woman 
who believed God was everywhere, watch- 
ing and loving us - no matter what we did. 

Everyday she lit a candle to Saint An- 
thony, while pictures of Christ and small 
statues adorned the top of her bureau, 
acting as a small shrine. 

She tried never to miss a Mass, collected 
her palms at Easter, and had her forehead 
blessed with ashes on Ash Wednesday. 

She did everything expected of a good 
Catholic, but exhibited the best of her Chris- 
tian values through the way she loved oth- 
ers, and through the way she loved me. 


What role does religion play in your life today? 


Christine Collins, nursing 

“T believe in a higher being. Reli- 
gion plays little or no part in my 
life. It is more traditional than it 
has to do with spirituality.” . 


Pierre Raymond, psychology 
“I look for guidance in him. It 
gives me something to believe in.” 


One may believe a woman of this nature 
would be treated kindly by God, that he 
would be gentle toward her, even in her 
time of death. But this was not the case. 

A series of events happened which, one 
by one, hardened my heart and led to 
serious doubts in my conviction. 

When I was young, my grandmother 
suffered a stroke and became a diabetic. I 
didn’t understand, I just accepted it. 

Everyday, she took her needles without 
complaint and went about her business 
without an inkling of remorse. 

I grew older and began to understand 
more. 

Through the years, she began to lose her 
sight, but was still able to take care of 
herself in her own home and would go for 
walks with the aid of the cane. 

On May 5, 1993, she had a stroke, caus- 
ing her to fall, hitting the back of her head 
against a wall. Dizzy, she blacked out and 
perched forward, hitting her forehead on 
the floor causing a double-concussion. This 
stroke not only seriously damaged her sight 
but also affected her hearing. 

While in rehabilitation, she developed a 
blood-clot in her leg. This clot was dis- 
solved, but it left her with yet another 
problem. It was decided that she could no 
longer be alone. 

She would never see her home again and 
was sentenced to life within a nursing 
home and hospitals. 

Her hearing became so bad that, with 
the help of a hearing device in her left ear, 
she could only understand speech if I put 
my mouth next to her ear and yelled at her. 

Not too long into her stay at the nursing 
home, she fell and broke her hip, which 
developed a second blood clot that left her 
permanently bedridden. 

I accepted this until one night when I 
went to visit her in the nursing home. 

As I approached her room, I stopped in 
the doorway to see if she was awake. The 
back of her bed was raised so that she was 
sitting up. She was silently laying there, off 
to the side, resting her head in her hands. 

She was alone, as she had spent much of 
her days until my mother would come to 
comfort her at night. 

She looked so sad, so lost. 

Overcome by emotion and not wanting 
her to see her manly grandson troubled and 
discomposed, I fled. 

To this day, I don’t think she knew I was 
there. 

In the sanctum of my car, the tears 
flowed freely and as I drove home, I cursed 
the God I had so loved all of my life. 

[hated what was happening to my grand- 
mother. God had shut her off from the 
world. 

She couldn’t watch the TV to help pass 
time, she couldn’t listen to the radio and 
she couldn’t walk around her room for 
exercise. 

If she yelled for a nurse, she couldn’t 
hear or see if one was coming. 
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Stephanie Bergeron, nursing 
“I believed in myself just follow- 
ing the spiritual aspects rather 
than going to church or CCD.” 


1 


This vibrant, loving woman was left in a 
silent darkness with only her thoughts and 
memories to keep her alive. 

Amazingly, she never complained. 

She was still happy to be with us when 
we visited, and she never gave up. But I did. 

Other images crept inside of my mind — 
my father’s quadruple bypass, worldwide 
diseases such as AIDS, and the increasing 
violence that is now an every day occur- 
rence. 

If God was truly as loving and caring as 
I was taught, why would he let this happen. 

Before I arrived home, God’s image had 
changed from remorseful to unrelenting. 

Fora yearand a half, she lived in solitude 
within that nursing home, and my thoughts 
of God passed. 

Eventually, I would receive a call asking 
me to meet my mother at the hospital. 
Nana had developed kidney failure, and she 
would die soon. 

I held her-and eased her fears of the 
doctors that probed and prodded her. I had 
the chance to tell her that I loved -her and 
she did the same, but I never got to say 
good-bye. 

Soon she would slip into a coma. 

Within the hours I sat alone with her, I 
held her limp hand, rested my head on her 


evening student 
“None.” 


Jim Clark, computer sciences, 


stomach and remembered how kind she 
was. 

“Are you hungry, Raymond? Let me feed 
you. Did you scrape your arm? Let me see it. 
Are you tired? Stay and rest. Raymond, I 
love you.” 

The rage that enveloped me was gone, 
and I thanked God for being kind enough to 
let me be the grandson of this wonderful 
woman. 

After she died, I was still confused in my 
faith, but there was no bitterness. I came to 
believe God had ended her suffering so she 
could be with him. 

I believe he didn’t cause it, but allowed 
it to happen, for reasons that, maybe, I'll 
never understand. 

Maybe he was trying to show me to 
appreciate what I have. By her dying! began 
to live. 

Through this experience, today I see 
more, I listen more and my faith is stronger 
than ever. 

Nana had a saying, “I can’t see, but you 
are the one who is blind.” 

Looking back, I believe that. 

I also believe that I’m human and God 
will forgive my confusion. 

Thank you for teaching me this lesson, 
Nana. I love you. Goodbye. 


Gail Maciejewski, art faculty 

“Religion should not be regulated 
to church. It is small and hope- 
fully large acts of kindness in ev- 
ery day interactions with others.” 
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Observer dubbed ‘king’ 4 


@ Staff secures elite 
Crown Award in national 


newspaper competition 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Editor 


dding another plaque to the trophy 
Az the NECC Observer earned na 

tional recognition by winning the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Gold Crown 
Award at the association’s 17th Annual 
College Media Convention held at the 
Marriot Marquis Hotel in New York over 
spring break. 

The Gold Crown Award is the highest 
prize CSPA presents in recognition for, as 
worded on the plaque, “outstanding achieve- 
ment in writing, editing, design and pro- 
duction of a superlative student publica- 
tion...” 

Co-editor Tracy Geekie is midway 
through her final semester and plans to 
transfer to a four-year college in the fall. 

“I had heard that Northern Essex had a 
strong journalism program before 
lenrolled,” she said. “Now after having 
participated as actively as I have, and after 
watching our staff earn the National Pace- 
maker and Gold Crown awards, the bottom 
line is, it’s true.” 

Joseph T. LeBlanc, Observer adviser, said 
he takes great pride in the staff's accom- 
plishments, but soberly pointed out the 
importance of remaining level-headed. 


“The staff has reason to be proud of 
themselves,” he said. “I’m happy they’ve 
been rewarded for the long hours they’ve 
spent. But we still have more papers to put 
out, and none of them should feel content 
to rest on their laurels.” 

The other recipients of the Gold Crown 
award all represented four-year colleges 
and universities: 

The Daily Free Press, Boston University; The 
Daily Illini, University of Illinois; The Daily 
Texan, University of Texas and the Indiana 
Daily Student, Indiana University. 

Winners of Silver Crowns, the next high- 
est award for newspapers, include The Daily 
Pennsylvanian, University of Pennsylvania, el 
Don, Rancho Santiago College, Santa Ana, 
Calif., The Ithacan, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Oberlin Review, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, and The Pitt News, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

“I think that (elite company) speaks a 
great deal about our dedication as a staff,” 
Richmond Dawson, special features editor, 
said. “The fact that an otherwise unknown 
community college can compete with pow- 
erhouses like Boston University is evidence 
of our deep commitment.” 

Ray Naroian, arts and entertainment 
editor, said he acquired valuable knowl- 
edge at the convention and hopes to incor- 
porate it into his Observer job. 

“I have already utilized some of the 
things I learned at the convention,” he said. 
“Writing techniques and editing skills— 
and am thankful for having the opportu- 
nity to improve myself.” 


Press leaks criticized 


continued from page 1 


Tsaffaras said. “A person has an expecta- 
tion of privacy at this point in the process 
and that expectation of privacy for the most 
part has been observed; however, what has 
happened since last week, reflects poorly 
on NECC and really no one else,” he said. 

“At this point, I don’t think it’s impor- 
tant to try and figure out who leaked what 
information, but I think it’s important that 
we respect everybody’s privacy as we would 
like our privacy respected.” 

William Lane, trustee and search com- 
mittee member, agrees that a high stan- 
dard of privacy for candidates should be 
upheld, but would not be so quick to blame 
all committee members. 

“With all due respect to Peter,” Lane 
said. “I don’t think it reflects poorly on 
anyone except the person who made the 
comment, and we don’t know who made 
the comment or even if it was someone 
from this campus. It could have just as 
easily come from her (Robertson’s) office.” 

“If1 knew who it was, I’d know where to 
put the blame,” Lane said: “But to say it 
reflects poorly on this college, on this com- 
mittee, is inappropriate. 

“I agree that we have an absolute re- 
sponsibility to keep information confiden- 
tial during this process. I think from a 
moral point of view, we have no business 
whatsoever giving out any information and 
if we do, I feel we have to answer to our- 


Macedonian 


® continued from page 1 

are. No one can provide a parents’ love, a 
parent’s warmth, and the feeling of home. 
Not just a house, but a home. A basic and 
essential human need.” 

The whole country is suffering. 

“Macedonia is ina bad situation in terms 
of the economy, politics, and its geopoliti- 
cal position,” Panovski said. 

“Macedonia is completely landlocked. 
From the north it is a victim of the UN 
blockade against Serbia. Greece, on the 
south, does not recogniz. it as a country. 

“You are speaking to a ghost,” he said. 
“The Greeks say I don't exist. How do I not 
exist if 'm here? The reality is I am what I 
see that | am. The Bulgars and the Serbs in 
the north feel the same way towards us.” 

All these situations make it hard for art 
to flourish, and the economy to prosper. 

“The efforts to become a free market 
have caused many other problems,” 
Panovski said. “Unemployment is very high: 


selves as a committee, as a whole.” 

“I have nothing but praise for this com- 
mittee so far; I think people are honestly 
and appropriately reviewing these applica- 
tions.I think the process is going along fine, 
so for it to be impugned over ‘this issue 
when we don’t even know who is respon- 
sible, is unfair.” 

It was suggested that in the future the 
public be excluded from meetings, but that 
would be illegal. 

“According to the open meetings law, 
because NECC is a public institution, initial 
meetings must be open to the public,” 
Goudreault said. “Later in the interviewing 
stage, the committee may call for an execu- 
tive session, meaning the public will not be 
allowed to attend.” 

The committee has received 208 applica- 
tions for the position. At the March 30 
meeting, these applications were reviewed 
by the committee and reduced from 50 to 
30. Goudreault said in about 3 or 4 weeks 
the number will have been reduced to a 
handful of applications. After handing these 
applications over to the board of trustees, 
the search committee’s job is complete. 

The board of trustees then reviews them 
and holds interviews before making its 
recommendation to the HECC for its final 
decision. 

Consideration is being given as to 
whether or not the meetings should be held 
off campus. For now the next meeting will 
be held at NECC on April 20. 


horror story 


The population is two million, an eighth are 
out of work. What we can see now, where 
Yugoslavia once was, is a devastated land of 
horror, death and pain.” 

Panovski believes strongly in his 
country’s multi-ethnic nature. 

“Under communism people lived peace- 
fully,” Panovski said. “We didn’t ask our- 
selves ‘are you Muslim, Serb, Croat, or 
Macedonian?’ My house was always full of 
all nationalities. This idea of living together, 
of a multi-ethnic society existed. What has 
happened is a cruel and reality.” 

To the children who are suffering, and to 
the country, there can be no doubt that “a 
demon did escape from a bottle.” 

“I want to have good images,” he said. “I 
want to give hope to the kids. Maybe these 
kids will be brighter and better than we are, 
than my parents were, because in some 
ways we are equally responsible for the war. 
My vision of the world is not a vision of 
war.” 
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What's your angle? 


D. Miller photo 
UNDER THE instruction of Professor Ernest W. Arnold Jr., Survey II 
students Stacey Greene, Liberal Arts, and Jonathon Murray, Engineer- 
ing Science major, measure the campus lawn for contour. 


Senate cuts away at budget 


@ continued from page 1 


“To avoid anymore unexpected mid-semes- 
ter cuts, we were told to hold 10 percent of 
our total budget in reserve to withstand any 
shocklike the one we had to go through last 
semester. Everyone got hit last semester. 
It’s very difficult to sit and judge all the 
clubs and say who gets what.” 

The cuts came as a surprise to some. 

“My jaw hit the floor when I saw the 


~ cut,” Sue Smulski, ski club adviser, said. 


“We're not going to be able to run on this.” 

The ski club was cut down to $1,000 and 
Smulski feels it’s not enough for what the 
ski club does. 

“We work our fannies off as it is now,” 
she said. I think we are indisputably the 
most active club on campus. You see us 
everywhere. 

“The students work very hard to make 
money for the club so the trips are cheaper 
for the students and to pay for expenses.” 

Others felt chastised by the senate’s 
actions. 

“They basically cut us down to nothing,” 
Peter Alvarez, VSO club president, said. “We 
feel during these budget cuts they’re pun- 
ishing the clubs that raise funds, and they’re 
not looking at exactly what these clubs do.” 

Conrad said the committee looked at 
clubs on a need basis and explained some 
have reserve money. 

“Some of the clubs got hit hard, but they 
had a lot of money in savings,” he said. 

He cited VSO as an example. 

“They were asking for a considerable 
amount of money, and we’re giving them 
$300,” he said. “That’s not the minimum. 
The minimum is $200, but they have $12,000 
in the bank. We’re not penalizing them at 
all, but our butts are in a sling. What are we 
supposed to do?” 

Alvarez specified how the VSO’s reserve 
is used. 

“They were looking into what we had in 
our reserve account,” he said. “They’re not 
taking into consideration that we give out 
scholarships, we give out to the commu- 
nity.” 

Conrad said the committee based the 
cuts on need and though he acknowledged 
many accomplishments, he still felt with 
$12,000 in reserve compared to other clubs, 
they weren’t as much in need. 

William Huston, ASL club adviser, said 
his club is one of the more needy. 

“The tuition is based on programs,” he 
said. “So in some programs some students 
have to pay $73 an hour and up to $77. Our 
students are in small class size, high cost 
courses. They’re all paying the highest tu- 
ition per hour which increases their stu- 
dent activities fees. Our students pay the 
most and get the least.” 

Huston said the student senate has al- 
ways been supportive of the ASL club and 
knows they had a tough decision to make, 
giving the club only $450, but feels the club 
has rough times ahead. 

“We're going to feel the impact very 
much,” he said. “We spend $7000 a year and 
we raise a lot of that money, and the 


student activities has always been our seed 
money. We’re going to have to do a lot of 
fund raising to do a third of what we did this 
year with the small amount of money we 
got.” 

Rubin Russell, social club adviser, said 
he understands the cuts but doesn’t like 
them. He accepts that enrollment is down 
and student activities don’t have the money 
to give. The club’s cut was a third of last 
year’s budget and an eighth of the budget 
three years ago and feels slighted compared 
to student activities. 

Nancy Sabin, VSO adviser, said projects 
like they’ve done in the past such as bring- 
ing the Vietnam Memorial Moving Wall to 
NECC are just about impossible with the 
cut. oe 

“How can we put on big projects if they 
if they keep taking away,” she said.: “We 
can’t even do the lecture series on Mémo- 
rial Day and Veterans Day. All our normal 
campus activities would be gone with the 
cut.” 

Sabin said the VSO brings students to 
the school, explaining that many people 
the club met at the Moving Wall exhibit are 
now attending school at NECC. 

Alvarez added to his adviser’s views. 

“When they cut down the most active 
club on campus to $500, something’s not 
right,” he said. “ It defeats the purpose of 
having student activities.” 

Conrad said the cuts are not carved in 
stone, and the senate doesn’t have the final 
say on anything. He said the senate’s rec- 
ommendations go to Director of Student 
Activities, Arthur Signorelli, who presents 
them to Joe Brown who then presents them 
to President John R. Dimitry. 

“Dimitry has the final say to everything,” 
Conrad said. 

Some still see flaws in the way the senate 
went about the cuts. 

“T think it’s a poor way of supporting a 
club,” she said. “The kids worked so hard 
and they cut them like that.” 

Alvarez feels his club will survive, but 
questions the motives of student activities. 

“It’s not like we’ll stop,” he said. “We'll 
continue, but they really have to think 
about what they’re doing. You have to ask 
yourself what is student activities there 
for.” 

Clubs will have an opportunity to appeal 
their cuts this week. 
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New center aims to 
fill an advising gap 


@ Faculty volunteer time 
so students won’t waste 
theirs at registration 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


to be ironed out as a new student/ 
adviser center opened this week. 

Lost students searching for help after 
finding an adviser’s office door closed, now 
have a place to turn instead of retreating 
and going home. 

“I think we’ve been looking at this a long 
time,” said Mary Prunty, assistant dean of 
academic services. “The concept of advising 
is to give help and guidance and through 
the years there have been various types of 
models we've dealt with. But the real idea 
behind this is to have a central place where 
somebody can go.” 

The center’s main focus is to serve as a 
non-threatening facility where students can 
go when their adviser is not available. 

“What happens is sometimes when the 
faculty is available, the students are in 
class,” said Paula Strangie, psychology pro- 
fessor. “This will be a place where they can 
go. I want to underscore that this is not a 
replacement for faculty advisers, but a place 
where the student can get information to 
bring back to their adviser.” 

The center will try to make it possible for 
a faculty member from each department to 
be available to try to help with information. 

There will be a line drawn, though. 

Helping the student will include fielding 
registration questions, empowering stu- 
dents to make their own decisions and 


P roblems with “the old system” appear 


providing another place for them to go if 
they have a problem talking with their 
adviser. 

The helping hand will not be able to sign 
registration forms, discuss student tran- 
scripts, or write recommendations, how- 
ever. 

This doesn’t mean the student will have 
nowhere to turn when seeking this type of 
help. Center staff can step in and make a 
“non-office hour appointment” between 
student and adviser, whereas the student 
alone may not make the effort. 

“The people staffing this are positive 
instructors who want to be there to volun- 
teer. They want to be there to help stu- 
dents,” Prunty said. 

Faculty seems optimistic the new center 
will end the frustration that causes some 
students to quit. 

“Many times, students ‘just walk out, 
they leave. They think they are at a point 
where they can’t handle it...they can’t do it. 
They have families and jobs,” Prunty said. 
“We're dealing with adults here, and stu- 
dents leave. Maybe they don’t have to drop 
all their classes, but be successful in one.” 

Although faculty will be accessible dur- 
ing the daytime schedule, the center will 
not end there. 

“We will staff it during hours that you 
would not normally find a faculty member: 
later in the afternoon, some evening hours, 
during semester break and during the sum- 
mer as well,” Strangie said. 

She also noted tentative times and the 
center’s location. 

“Tt will be April 3 through May 15, right 
through final exam week. The time will be 
Monday through Friday 10:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
and Tuesday and Wednesday evenings from 
5 to 6:30 p.m. It will be located outside C- 
201, right across from the elevator,” Strangie 
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The adviser is in 


said. 

Students and faculty alike agree this is a 
great idea. 

“I support it 100 percent,” said Geraldine 
Powers, department chair of business ad- 
ministration. “I supported it 10 years ago, 
and I support it today. I think it’s a wonder- 
ful move. It has been evolving and faculty 
interested with helping students have 
showed up for meetings at 7:30 a.m..” 


D. Miller photo 
MANY STUDENTS will follow Kathy Isern, right, in seeking advice from 


advisers like Paula Strangie at the newly opened student/adviser center. 


“The last meeting we had was so amaz- 
ing,” Strangie said. “ We weren’t duking it 
out with people. Everybody agreed and came 
up with ideas. Everyone wanted to make 
this happen.” 

Prunty feels only time will tell of the 
center’s success. 

“It’s an experiment,” She said. “ We'll 
find out if we need this kind of thing, if 
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A Bachelor’s Degree 
May Be Closer Than 


North Adams State College 


¢ Maximum transferability of credit from NECC. NASC will 
accept up to 75 credits of coursework. 


*2.0 minimum grade point average required for admission. 


* Academic Recognition Scholarships based on grade point 
average, renewable and no-need based. 


* Massachusetts Transfer Compact programs accepted as a 
unit fulfilling our General Education Core. 


* Located in the Berkshires, the cultural and recreational 
opportunities are second to none. Tanglewood, Berkshire 


Theatre, Jacobs Pillow, Ski Resorts, Hiking and biking 


Trails, etc. 


* On-campus housing available to transfer students 


* Transfer admission to all our academic programs: 


nesssex Admissions 4 


North Adams, Massachusetts, 01247 


orth Adams State College, the public liberal arts college in Massachusetts, can 
offer Northern Essex Community College students the following transfer opportu- 


For further information 
contact: 

Denise Richardello 
Director of Admissions 
800-292-6632 ext 5410 
or 413 662-5410 


students will use it.” 


* Allied Health/Biology 
Sports Medicine 

¢ Business Administration/Econ. 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 
Finance 

¢ Chemistry 

¢ Computer Science 
Information Systems 

¢ Education Certification 
Early Childhood 
Elementary Education - 
Middle School 


Secondary 

¢ English/Communications 
Journalism 
Broadcast Media 


Literature 
Public Relations 
Writing 

¢ Fine and Performing Arts 
Art 
Arts Management 
Music 
Theatre 

¢ History 

* Interdisciplinary Studies 
Pre-Law 

¢ Mathematics 

* Medical Technology 
Cytotechnology 

* Philosophy 

* Psychology 

* Sociology/Anthropology 
Social Work 


* 
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Welfare reform to impact hundreds at college 


@ Some students feel 
threatened by changes 
they say will persecute 
women and children 


By DEANNE GUARDINO 
Staff Reporter 


he taxpayers want reform, and most 

| people collecting Aid for Families with 

Dependent Children (AFDC) agree that 

reform is needed, but some students think 
that government has gone too far. 

Some say the welfare reform package is 
a way to punish poor people ~ specifically 
poor women and children. 

Dottie Salach believes there has to be 
some type of reform, but feels attacked by 
the new proposal and dogged by the stigma 
attached to being on welfare. 

“I’ve worked hard all my life,” she said. 
“I’m not a bum. I don’t like the shame that 
surrounds being on welfare. It’s like I should 
be ashamed of myself. 

“T think it’s a shame that our govern- 
ment attacks women and children when 
they decide to make their cuts. Welfare 
costs are really such a small piece of the 
pie.” 

Salach feels threatened by the proposed 
2.75 percent cut and describes the struggle 
she faces. 

“It’s not easy being on welfare,” she 
said. “I’m not making it. Forget any fringe 
benefits, like taking my kids to Disney on Ice. 
I’m grateful for what I get, but it’s not 
enough. It’s enough to survive, but not 
enough to live.” 

Salach is not alone with her concerns. 
Linda Hopkins was optimistic before she 
read about the 2.75 percent cut in benefits. 

“I think it’s good if it provides people 
with incentive, but I don’t see a whole lot of 
incentive here,” she said. “It puts increased 
stress on me. It may not seem like much 
money to people who have money, but if 
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you don’t, $20 to $30 is a lot ofmoney to lose 
every month. Especially when the kids are 
the ones who suffer. The cut will definitely 
effect me, because the money I get now is 
not enough to live on.” 

Hopkins is concerned that the plan of- 
fers no education or training. 

“What about people who don’t have any 
education or skills,” she said. What’s going 
to happen to them after their two years of 
community service is completed and they 
can’t find ajob?I can’t be working for $5 per 
hour; that’s why I’m in school.” 

The work requirement is a good incen- 
tive, but Hopkins wants to know what 
happens to the children. 

“Where are all these day care centers?” 
she asked. “There are not enough for people 
whoare already enrolled in these programs.” 

Another student thinks the idea of hunt- 
ing down deadbeat dads is a joke. 

“If you quote anything, quote about 
deadbeat dads, I laugh at that,” she said. 
“I’ve been giving welfare the information 
for four years. I have to chase welfare down 
to give them the information.” 

Many people hate being on public assis- 
tance, but welfare moms attending class at 
NECC say they are working toward getting 
off it. Roseanne Porcelli is counting the 
days. 

“I can’t wait to get the hell off,” she said. 
“T’ve been on it for years and I’m sick of it.” 

Although she hates being on public as- 
sistance, she is grateful to get what she 
does, but questions society’s morality. 

“The Bible says help the widows and the 
orphans,” she said. “With all this talk about 
family values, I can’t help but wonder what 
happened to spiritual values in this coun- 
try.” 

According to Norm Landry, dean of stu- 
dent affairs, approximately 516 AFDC stu- 
dents are enrolled at NECC. 

“The only way we can obtain that infor- 
mation is if they apply for financial aid, and 
we have to be careful to respect their pri- 
vacy,” he said. 

He said that AFDC moms attending NECC 
are not “bums” and that his experiences 


working with them has been favorable. 
“Those who have worked for me have 
been outstanding employees,” he said. “They 
are very conscientious and hard-working 
people.” 
Even with all the information available 
to him, he is still unsure if students collect- 


Not making it in Massachusetts 
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WELFARE MOM and student Dottie Salach wonders how bad cuts will be. 


ing AFDC, who are enrolled full-time will 
also be required to do 20 hours of commu- 
nity service. - 

“It’s a serious problem,” he said. “We 
don’t know how to help. We’re just begin- 
ning to analyze the effect it will have on our 
students.” 


State’s regulations to force thousands into work force 


@ Reform implements - 
fingerprinting, cuts 

cash and monitors family 
life and recipients’ funds 


By DEANNE GUARDINO 
Staff Reporter 


ov. Weld’s Massachusetts Welfare 
Grom key provisions written on 
Feb. 10, 1995, states the following: 

¥Y Approximately 20,000 able-bodied 
AFDC parents having children of school age 


must work 20 hours per week, and assis- 
tance will be limited to 24 months. If par- 


ticipating in a Mass JOBS program as of Jan. 
1, 1995, they will continue to receive ben- 
efits until they complete the program. 

In addition, a 2.75 percent reduction in 
cash benefits will be affected, which is 
contingent upon approval ofa federal waiver 
of $30 for all able-bodied recipients. Any 
family subjected to this reduction will be 
allowed to keep $30 plus one-half of earned 
income every month without benefits be- 
ing further reduced. 

V The people who seek work, but cannot 
earn a suitable income will be required to 
work 20 hours in community service. 

V The state will offer potential employ- 
ers $3.50 per hour for each recipient for 
nine months and $2.50 per hour for three 
more months. 


v There will be no benefit increase for 
children born to recipients unless under 
extraordinary circumstances, such as rape 
or incest. 

V Parents under 20 years of age must 
have a high school diploma, GED or must be 
in a program to obtain one and live in the 
home of a responsible adult or relative. 

V Stronger requirements for coopera- 
tion in establishing paternity will be en- 
forced and courts will be authorized to 
order community service to those who are 
in contempt of child support orders. 

¥ School attendance will be monitored 
by the department for children under the 
age of 14, and the parent will be held 
responsible and put on probation if the 
child misses eight days of school within a 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


Low Down Payment 

No Finance Charges 

Monthly Payments 

No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Auto insurance 
tates are sat by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 


Call Today For More Information 


(508) 374-6365 


FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


.- Kimball Insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 


Helping students gain experience 


is something we take seriously. 
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Experience builds confidence. 


Advantage 


three month period without an acceptable 
excuse. If the child misses three days in a 
month while on probation, the child’s por- 
tion of the grant will be deleted. 

V Rent will be deducted from benefits if 
any landlord reports that the recipient has 
fallen behind six weeks in payment and 
paid directly to the landlord. 

VY Direct deposit will be required for 
recipients with bank accounts. 

V The allowance of assets for recipients 
will be increased from $1,000 to $2,500 and 
the value of vehicles allowed from $1,500 to 
$5,000. 

Y Fingerprinting will be started in 
Lawrence and Springfield to discourage 
fraud and increased penalties will be estab- 
lished. 


Improve your options 


visit the Co-op office (C310) or 
call (508)374-3722 
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Sharing our talents 
for a worthy cause 


@ School individuals, 
friends collaborate talent 
show to help AIDS house 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


T= NECC student activities center and 
creative arts department is present- 
ing a Sharing Our Talents show Thurs- 
day, April 27 at 7:30 p.m. in the gymnasium. 

An evening of entertainment benefiting 
the Corpus Cristi residence of Lazarus House 
Ministries of Lawrence, this event will also 
provide an opportunity for students, fac- 
ulty, staff, alumni and friends to have fun. 

Frank DeSarro, English as a Second Lan- 
guage professor, is coordinating the project 
and encourages everyone to come and dis- 
play their talents for a worthy cause: fight- 
ing the AIDS virus. 

“The NECC community needs to have 
fun,” DeSarro said. “Those of us who have 
been here for the last ten years haven’t seen 
anything like this. We know many talented 
people who can spread joy among us and 
lift our spirits and thus build a stronger 
sense of community.” 

Although many people have already vol- 
unteered their talents of singing, playing 
instruments and stand-up comedy, more 
help is needed. 

“This is an excellent way for everyone to 
have fun displaying their talents,” DeSarro 
said. 

Technical crews, ticket distributors and 
organizers are needed as volunteers for the 
production. 


“The philosophy of those of us organiz- 
ing Sharing Our Talents is that sharing, like 
light, diffuses itself,” DeSarro said. “We 
want to lift the spirits of others and do some 
practical good also.” 

Rosemary Dittmer, co-op coordinator, is 
the show’s artistic director. Chet Hawrylciw, 
assistant dean, humanities department, will 
serve as the headliner MC for the evening. 

Many faculty “specialists” are lending 
their support and skills with the hopes of 
making the program a huge success. Elaine 
Mawhinney, coach of a faculty and staff 
group, is choreographing a dance routine 
while Mike Finegold is leading a mixed 
chorus. 

“The collaboration and enthusiasm of so 
many members of the college community 
has contributed greatly to the success of 
this effort,” Bette Brown, committee mem- 
ber, said. 

Lazarus House is a non-profit service 
organization that continuously needs fund- 
ing to service those in need. It is opening 
two residences in Lawrence for people with 
HIV/AIDS and seeks donations to furnish 
these buildings. 

An AIDS awareness campaign, sponsored 
by the Wellness Center, is scheduled for the 
same week. Multiple films, literature and 
talks will be scheduled. 

The organization is seeking contribu- 
tions for a prize raffle. Gift certificates to 
restaurants, movie theaters and merchan- 
dise are preferred. 

Tickets are $1 for students and $5 for 
faculty and general admission. 

For more information regarding volun- 
teer services and procedures, contact 
DeSarro at ext. 3849. 


CHANDLER SERVICE, INC. 
Specializing in Sports Cars 


Sy 
Saabs 
Volvos 
Trans Ams 
Chevys 
Jeeps 

Taurus 
Escorts 
Nissans 
Toyotas 
Convertables 


ALL YOU 
CAN EAT 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


Buy ¢ Sell * Repair 
Rte. 28 (Across from Rockingham Park) 
67 S. Broadway, Salem, N.H. 03079 
(603) 893-2253 ¢ (603) 893-3715 


"Large Inventory To Choose From" 


Good Credit 
No Credit 
Bad Credit 


Stop in and test ride one 
of our fine quality autos 
¢ Warranties Available 
¢ Excellent Prices and Service 


Oldsmobiles 


Buicks 
Hondas 

4 Runners 
Lincoln 
Mercury 
Chrysler 
Corvettes 
Pontiacs 
MG Midget 
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File photo 
MEMBERS OF the ‘Sharing Our Talents’ committee are enthusiastic about 
working as a team to help Lazarus House’s center for AIDS/HIV victims. 


Star Spangled Cast 


@ “Dancers In Time:” AIDS Action Council of Boston. » 

@ Comedy: Paula Strangie and Sandy DeVellis. 

@ “A Tribute to Paul Monet:” Robert Grant, composer and vocalist. 
Piano performance: Jean Lendall, accompanist. 

@ NECC student chorus: Mike Finegold, composer. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


Haverhill * Sterile Disposable Probes Newburyport 
508-374-1456 = “.iten& Women 508-465-1898 


¢ Men & Women 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 
Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 
Kathy Sears, R.E. 
Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


_ We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 


New Hampshire College 
Salem Center 


International Business Schedule 
March 11-April 29, 1995 


INT 316 The Cultural and Political Environment of 
International Business 
INSTRUCTOR: MARK FRIEDMAN 
Tuition: $399 PLUs COST OF BOOKS...NO REGISTRATION FEE! 
THIS COURSE INTRODUCES THE STUDENT TO PRIMARY CULTURAL FACTORS— 
RELIGION, LANGUAGE, VALUES, TECHNOLOGY, SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND POLITI- 
CAL ENVIRONMENT THAT AFFECT U.S. FIRMS DOING BUSINESS OUTSIDE OF THE 
Unitep States. STUDENTS LEARN THE SIGNIFICANCE OF IDENTIFYING AND AS- 
SESSING THE IMPORTANCE OF THESE FACTORS SO THEY CAN MORE EFFECTIVELY 
MANAGE IN THE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. . 


International Business Schedule 
Course Dates 
INTERNATIONAL STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT May/JUNE 
INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Juv/Auc 
LEGAL ENVIRONMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Business Sep/Oct 
INTERNATIONAL HumMAN Resource ManaGement Nov/Dec 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT Jan/Fes 


Course 
INT 422 
INT 113 
INT 309 
INT 311 
INT 315 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL (603) 893-9600. 
gSHRe 
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Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaypnin Drive * Satem, NH 03079-2840 
(603) 893-9600 * FAX (603) 893-6665 « 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 
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Students willing to mak 


® Playing against the odds, some feel the 
risk of getting caught minimal enough to 
continue their unruly ways. Most justify 

cheating by saying they get ahead in class 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


graduating and maintaining a 3.0 grade point average may cause 
many students to rebel against school rules and often their own 
morals. 

Cheating on homework, tests or papers is not uncommon, and many 
NECC students admit they cheated during high school. 

The question still remains, why do students cheat? 

“There was a story recently on . . . a survey of college students that 
indicated that many students saw nothing wrong with cheating,” said 
Norman Landry, dean of student services. The reason they gave most for 
not doing it was the fear of getting caught “rather than (moral issues).” 

Younger students tended to cheat with impunity far more than older 
students. The reason behind this could be a couple things; first, the 
independence and maturity of older students and second, youngei stu- 
dents see having fun more of a priority than studying. 

“I cheated three times in high school and got caught each time, so I 
don’t doit anymore,” said Shawn Cormier, liberal arts major. “I get way too 
nervous. You can tell when I’m cheating by the way 1 look.” 

While many cannot cheat, some still find it very easy to pass someone 
else’s work off as their own. 

A psychology major, who asked that his name be withheld, said he once, 
while waiting for his instructor to come back into the classroom, went 
through the professor’s briefcase and stole an exam. The student benefited 
from it the next day. 

“T let people cheat off my test sometimes; I steal teacher’s tests and get 
A’s,” he said. 

Stealing tests is not as much of a problem as other things such as 
copying someone else’s work. 

Plagiarism is a big concern for most people, especially those who have 
difficulty writing. Another student said cheating is a simple way to get a 
good grade. 

“You borrow other people’s papers and use the same style and every- 
thing, but change it. For example, if their topic is the same as yours, just 
use the same format. Or if you don’t have a topic, you can use their paper 
and change everything around.” 

This is what many people do, especially when they have friends who 
previously took the same class. 

Notes from classes are exchanged, homework and answers to exams get 


v Vhe pressure of outside work and bills, in addition to passing a class, 


pholding high moral 


® A myriad of factors, including academic 
pressure, outside activities and social lives, 
tempt students into plagiarizing, cheating 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Editor 


thing on their minds - to drop a class. According to the registrar, 

len Felisberto, the courses seeing the most withdrawals are the 

nontechnical courses. These include liberal arts classes, especially the low 
level math classes, he said. 

“We have real crazy days (at the registrar’s office),” Felisberto said. “We 
probably processed 200 students Monday and Tuesday that dropped at 
least one class.” 

The reason students drop was because they “realize the class is over 
their heads,” he said. 

Intern counselor, Susanna Bair, said dropping a class is a very drastic 
situation. 

“Usually when people are that stressed, they have other stresses in their 
lives,” she said. “It’s always a combination of things.” 

Bair, who counsels on average eight to ten students a week, said she 
tries to help students feel like they can do the work. 

“What (students) complain the most about is they have to read so much 
and the tests are so intense,” she said. “I always say just read half of it and 
look at what’s important.” 

Often times, the classwork is not the root of the stress, she said. 


Norman Landry 


“Students have grieved that they were 


A few hundred students stood in line at the registrar’s office with one 


unfairly accused of cheating and they almost 
never prevail.” 


passed from student to student, and some teachers still give the same 
assignments. 

“It gets you good grades, helps you pass classes. There are some classes 
which you really don’t need to know about, like geometry for instance. As 


long as you pass the class and get the grade, that’s all that matters,” said 


the psychology major. 
Some see a future of something other than flipping burgers too 


- important to cheat their way through. It’s tough enough trying to break 


into a good job, never mind trying to do it when you’do not know the 
material you were supposed to have learned in school. 

“We all get hired on our qualifications,” said Candice Nicolo, a business 
marketing major. 

She said it’s not right that she has to pick up the slack for someone who 
does not know the material because they cheated. 

“That’s going to make more work and effort for me, which I’m not going 
to be recognized for,” Nicolo said. “I’m not going to go to the boss and say, 
‘well you know so and so has been lying.’ I’m not going to gossip about 
something like that. I don’t thinkit’s right if they are going to get hired for 
the same job as me because they don’t even really have the qualifications 
because they cheated on their school work.” 

After awhile, people realize they will get nowhere if they cheat on their 
work. While cheating on a test here and there may get extra points, most 
students know it doesn’t amount to much in the “real world.” 

Nicolo, also an Army National Guard reservist, said she thinks about it 
like the military. 

“If I go to war and this guy over here dcesn’t have the same qualifica- 
tions as me because he cheated on his task or something, I could die 
because he didn’t know what he was doing.” 

How are some students cheating these days? 

The old-fashioned way of writing on the hand stills works and some- 
times using a piece of paper with minute writing on it placed in the palm 
or under the test. As technology advances, so have the methods used in 
pulling off this daring act. 

A student majoring in chemistry needs a calculator and some of these 
calculators hold more than numbers. They have gotten so sophisticated 
that a page of notes can easily transfer into the calculator’s memory. 

Usually students are allowed to use a calculator for math or some 
sciences, but some people take it too far by storing paragraphs of 
information in the calculators. 

The information contained in the minicomputer usually is not allowed, 
but maybe teachers are not aware of how much data these calculators can’ 
hold. 

“I don’t have the time to sit and memorize the formulas for chemistry 
or calculus,” said the chemistry student. “ I don’t care how they get the 
mass of electrons. I don’t want to know that.” 

A business major agreed, saying, “Well, I suppose I could study and get 
the same grade. This is just an easy way out. Usually it’s for .. . not 
information parts, but for formulas, stuff like that. It’s just easier than 
remembering.” 

It may be easier, but why take the class or go to school if you are going 


stan 


“A student may come in 
with an academic problem,” 
Bair said. “... then you talk 
to them about it and find 
that the stress is at home 
... That’s what needs to be 
dealt with.” 

She suggests relaxation 
techniques to help ease ten- 
sion. It is a topic which Bair 
understands and one she 
teaches at both campuses in 
aclass titled, Stress Manage- 
ment through Meditation. 

“The question is how to 
control the stress?” she said. 
“There is a whole physical 
component to stress. You 
can’t breathe properly, your 
heart beats faster and you 
may even black out if it gets 


too bad.” uel 
Stress may not be enough Wri 7 th a I | 
for some students to choose ting on the Ww: 


. Miller photo 


to drop a class. Instead, they ; 
CHEATERS LEAVE answers in B-114. 


struggle through, juggling a 
number of different activities. 
Computer science student, Theresa Brunelle, knows the pressures of 
balancing education and family life. A mother of three young children, she 
decided to return to school last semester after several years. 
“I’m doing pretty well,” she said. “But sometimes you study so much, 


your brain goes blank. Just in my algebra class alone, I’m putting in six 


hours studying.” 

Enduring long hours of studying is not enough to tempt her into 
cheating, however. Instead, she has focused on making time for her 
scholwork. Creating this balance between her home life and her studies 
took some planning. 


“I’m a single mother of three boys,” she said. “I really don’t have much 


time. When I (registered for) my classes, I made sure I scheduled in study 
time.” : 


to cheat and not learn anything? 

“It’s different when you pay for 
school yourself; they are only 
cheating themselves,” said student 
Kevin Gallo. 

“Either you know it or you 
don’t,” said engineering student 
Shawn Mazur. “What’s going to 
happen when you cheat your way 
through college and then go out 
in the real world and don’t know 
it?” 

He said that cheating will only 
make the cheater look stupid and 
sometimes getting caught makes 
it all appear worthless. 

Some see cheating as the only 
way to pass. 

Another business student ad- 
mitted it was wrong, but wouldn’t 
es to get punished for his ac- 

ions. Although paying the price 
for cheating exceeds that of get- 
ting a few extra points, this busi- 
ness major said the few points 
have helped a lot in getting better 
grades. 

The repercussions of cheating 
are often too small or invisible. 

Alisa Majagic, an NECC student 
from Bosnia, said, “If you got 
caught cheating in my country, 
the teacher would just take your 
test, and he would grade you on 
how much of it you’ve done.” 

NECC faculty members have 
the right to do whatever they want 
in such cases. They can drop a 
student, give that person a zero or 
try to expel them from school. 

But are the teachers always fair 
in how they punish students? Not 
according to one student, who said te 
their grading. 

“Teachers cheat too; they grade you 
said. 

Also, how unbiased are teachers wl 
and remember them while others go. 

“T had a situation where a student. 
a teacher had not treated her fairly,” L 


dards, s 


Nursing majors, Amy Ortiz and La 

“When I go home, I study from eigt 
“I have two sons, ages two and one, a 

One class in particular takes up a ¢ 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

“It’s a lot of studying,” Metheny sa 

“We have to memorize a lot,” Or 
professor in the class as being “good” 

With only a few more weeks left in t 
they are feeling panicky and nervous a 
class. 

Asked if they would resort to ch 
answered “no.” 

“After all this? Then to get caught « 
it,” Ortiz said. 

“The nursing department goes thre 
Dale, assistant manager of both NECC 
recommend (students buy them).” 

As for study guides being bought t 
Dale said the bookstore “does pretty v 

Several shelves are lined with o 
instructions on typing, American Sign 
guides. There’s even a guide called Hov 
College. 

Last semester, computer study guid 
added to the bookstore inventory. 

“We’ve sold some, but we can’t say il 
“It’s new. I don’t think a lot of studen 

Money is a factor in why stude! 
bookstore to buy the study guides, she 

Coping with academic pressure al: 
professor directly. . 

“I think the first thing I notice is (st 
John Guarino, professor, department « 
think their feeling is ‘We’re struggling 
wants.”” : 

“When (students) see A’s as 90 perce 
the work .. . then they get nervous,” 
should think of the grading system as 
of what he wants, I get a C.” 


/ single out certain students 
iced? 

e to see me who was upset that 
ry Said. “I called the teacher and 


Metheny, can relate. 

n.) to twelve (a.m.),” Ortiz said. 
studying) doesn’t fit in well.” 
asiderable amount of their time - 


We pair up (to study).” 

ud, though she described the 
‘aching the material. 

mester, Ortiz and Metheny said 
the remaining time left in the 


ating to get by, and both flatly 
ing on one test? It’s not worth 


a lot of study aides,” said Lisa 
Okstores. “Some instructors will 


ie general student population, 
vith (selling Cliff Notes).” 

guide books, which include 
guage and medical and dental 
tudy and Other Skills for Success in 


‘both IBM and Macintosh were 


's going to be best seller,” Dale said. 
OW we even carry them.” 
aven’t been flocking to the 


: des seeking help from the 


's) do think it’s a lot of work,” 
story and government, said. “I 
ure out what (the professor) 


f the work, B’s as 80 percent of 
aid. Instead, he said, students 
give (the professor) 50 percent 
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Examination Book 
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Name 


Subject 


Instrockor 
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I referred the student to the assessment center and the assessment center 
talked to the teacher and .. . it was a success story.” 
* In such a small environment, most teachers are aware of all the 
students in class, but in some cases, students come and go as faceless 
‘names, which allows them to develop more creative methods of cheating. 
Nicolo said she has seen students take the place of others, where the 
teacher only knows the name. 
It looks as though most students cheat because they feel pressured to 


ome prefer to study 


“If you think in terms of that, it’s psychologically easier.” 

As for instructing students, Guarino said he tries to “lead students to 
be fuller in their answers. 

“(Students) always say the books are hard,” he said. “.. . then you say, 
look, you’ve got to learn how to read the book and be selective.” 

As for students feeling the pressure and resorting to cheating, Guarino 
said it has been minimal. 

“I have not found much cheating in my 30 years,” he said. “If it was 
deliberate, I tend to give a zero, if it was deliberate and repeated, I tend to 
(drop the student).” 

Students sometimes are tempted to paraphrase the subject matter too 
closely to the source, he said. 

“Close paraphrasing is a problem,” he said. “I tend to take off (points) 
for it.” 

“In research papers, its much easier to deliberately cheat - you can leave 
out the foot notes,” he said. “... and people forget to put in quotation 
marks.” : ; 

Plagiarism is not always easy to identify, unless the student is using a 
book which the professor already has. This is one reason Guarino said he 
has students write essays based on material in books used in class. 

“As far as really deliberate, malicious cheating, I haven’t had too many 
problems,” he said. “I think much of it is innocent and I deal with it 
accordingly.” 

“There’s a definition of plagiarism in the college catalogue,” said 
No Landry, dean of student services, adding that, “Every teacher has 
the right to define plagiarism.” 

Students caught cheating are “usually handled by the teacher,” he said. 

Landry said he has had some students contest an accusation by a 
professor of cheating. 

“In the last ten years, there was probably only three to five students 
found to be innocent (of cheating) and falsely accused.” 

The majority who contest do not succeed, he said. 

“Students have grieved that they were unfairly accused of cheating and 
they almost never prevail,” he said. 

The number ofstudents resorting to cheating or plagiarizing to succeed 
in class is speculative. Unlike tracking the number of students dropping 
classes, cheating is a fleeting problem that only is dealt with directly when 
a situation arises. 

“Some students have enormous pressure,” Landry said. “I think (cheat- 


ing) is a problem for teachers to keep on top of.” 


grade at any cost 


om 


do well and leave NECC, while some cheat either because they didn’t study 
or they were just lazy. 

Getting a good grade at a community college with the hopes of 
transferring to a four-year school is also a factor. Some students come here 
for a semester, do well, then leave. 

— “They are just trying to get ahead, and they think cheating is what will 
get them there,” Nicolo said. “It actually makes them fall behind. Cheaters 
never prosper.” 


Easy ‘A’ 
D. Miller photo 


A STUDENT POSES as a cheater using a palm-sized crib sheet. 
Some use this method or other more inventive ways, such as 


pecting professors, to score higher on exams. 


storing answers in calculators or stealing tests from unsus-—_. 
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Great cast, plot 
saves this film 
from infection 


® ‘Outbreak’ shows real-to-life story 
of death, disease and destruction 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


s Rene Russo’s character, Dr. Roberta Keough, 
Avzzies in this thrilling screenplay about the 
reality of death, disease and governmental power, 
Outbreak is a “unique experience” created by Warner Broth- 


ers to captivate and awaken its viewers. 
Directed by Os- 


* . car nominee 

Wolfgang Petersen 
(Das Boot), Outbreak 

is a suspenseful medical thriller portraying the horrible be 
realities ofinfectious scourges. Drawing comparisons with “ 
today’s AIDS epidemic, the film launches a powerful por- 4 i we 
trayal of the pain lethal viruses can inflict on anyone at is < 
anytime. dil mm 

Although Duston Hoffman (Dr. Sam Daniels) gives a Disease e as 
convincing performance of a man racing to find a cure for 
the foreign infection, named Motaba, he lacks the integrity 
of his character, Raymond, in Rainman. 

A powerful portrayal of medical and science progres- 
sion vs. political and military resistance, the movie leads its 
viewers to mistrust the government. Donald Sutherland 
(General McClintock) ignites these suspicions. His decep- 
tive character forces audiences to hate him. 

McClintock represents the deceit so many politicians 
feed their truth-hungry citizens and executes a command- 
ing performance. 

Although Outbreak is long, exhausting and drawn out at 
times, the dynamic storyline keeps your interest. 

A thrilling helicopter chase keeps viewers on the edge of 
their seats. The search for Motaba’s host, an infected 
monkey, continues throughout the film. 

The movie is staged within the branch of the United 
States Army Medical Research Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases. General Billy Ford (Morgan Freeman) is a conserva- 
tive man who presides over Dr. Daniels. Although Ford is 
his superior, he is also a friend. 

Thwarting mixed emotions and actions, Ford surprises 
his viewers, deeming himself a hero. 

Above and beyond this film’s highlights are the “faces of 
death” scenes. Peterson elaborately illustrates the effects 
of the disease and howit physically mutates those contami- 
nated. 

Finding its way to America from a village deep within 


the African rain forest, Motaba devastated hundreds of 


Photo courtesy of Warner Bros. 
KEVIN SPACEY, Dustin Hoffman, Rene Russo and Cuba Gooding, Jr. portray the United States Army 
Medical Research Unit for Infectuous Diseases in Warner Brothers medical thriller ‘Outbreak’ 


NECC Student Activities & Creative Arts Department Presents 


people, separating families and causing a public panic. . ° 
The most alluring of the cast, Dr. Keough, Daniels’ ex- An Evening of Entertainment to Benefit 
wife, plays a powerful woman in the medical profession. Corpus Christi Residence for people with HIV/AIDS 


Determined to keep the disease contained, she and her 
ex-husband lead the movement to find an antibody before 
it’s too late. 

Outbreak illustrates the naivete of people towards germs. =~): 
During one scene, the virus is spread throughout a movie Thu rsday April 2d ® 7 -30 pm 
theater by a coughing character. A strain of Motaba dif- J 
fused and becomes airborne resulting in the contamina- Northern Essex Community College e Gymnasium Building 
tion of the whole audience. Although the deadly virus is ° 
nationally known by citizens at this part of the screenplay, Haverhill, MA 
infected individuals remained social. 


An Arnold Kopelson production, additional performances mice 5 E 
by Cuba Gooding, Jr., Patrick Dempsey and Kevin Spacey Students, Faculty, Staff, Administrators, Alumni & 


Bie Page madly contagious. Friends of NECC will SING, DANCE, perform COMEDY, and 


SURPRISE you in a fun-filled evening of entertainment! 


1.) Of all the Led Zeppelin releases, only one contained = . . 
ene : Premiere performance of a musical tribute to 


2.) According to the lyrics of Queen’s Sheer Heart Attack, PAUL MONETTE, Author 


what “made” the singer “that way?” 

3.) The title of this ballad also gives you the place where 
the singer “drew some blood,” “could not get enough,” 
“forgot about my love” and “gave my life away.” Name the 
song in question and the band that made it news. 

4.) This controversial song begins innocently enough, “I 
got my black shirt on...I got my black gloves on...I got my ski 
mask on.” Name the song and the band that made it news. 

5.) Which two classic hard-rock bands released their 
second albums within a year of each other, in 1969 and 
1970, with both LPs featuring a “drum solo song” as the 
second-to-last cut? Also, name the drum solo songs. 

6.) Nirvana’s song titles were not usually contained 
within their lyrics. What is the repeated chorus of Sliver? 


_ Lazarus House Ministries Lawrence, MA 


TICKET INFORMATION: 

NECC Students: $1.00 donation © 

General Admission: $5.00 donation 

Checks to: NECC Student Activities. 

Tickets: Student Activities Office & / 
Lazarus House Ministries, Lawrence, 
& at the door. | 

CONTACT: FRANK DE SARRO, 508-374-3849 


Answers: 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


WE'RE PLANNING] WE'RE ONLY EATING FooDS} UM...DOESN’T THAT Ml NoT IF WE ADD A°Q’10 THE END OF 
OUR NEW DIET/ 


Top 10 


> 


Singles 
1. TLC: Red Light Special (Laface/Arista) 
2. Sheryl Crow: Strong Enough (A & M) 


sigh!.. HERE I AM 
STUCK WORKING AT 
THE BOOKSTORE AGAIN! 


f) YOU SHOULD DUMP YOUR 
100 SHARES OF "WASTE 


MANAGEMENT: 


y 


MAN! AT THIS RATE. 
SHE'LL NEVER GET 
TO “BORING.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT 
WORKING HERE 
THATS SO... 


NEVER HIRE A STOCK BROKER 
WHO MOONLIGHTS AS A 
STAND-UP COMIC, 


\\I/ 


+-AND YOU SHOULD STICK 
WITH YOUR 50 SHARES OF 
"WRIGLEYS GUM: Y; sla) 


3 


soe | on | See 
Zr 
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3. Madonna: Take A Bow (Maverick/ 
Sire/Warner) 

4. The Notorious B.1.G.: Big Poppa/ | 
Warning (Bad Boy/Arista) 
5. Dionne Farris: I Know (Columbia) 
6. Real McCoy: Run Away (Arista) 

7. Adina Howard: Freak Like Me (Mecca 
Don/East West) 

8. Boyz II Men: Thank You (Motown) 

9. Blackgirl: Let’s Do It Again (RCA) 

10. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) | 
R&B Soul 
1.TLC: Red Light Special (Laface/Arista) 
2. Adina Howard: Freak Like Me (Mecca 

Don/East West) 
3. 2Pac: Dear Mamma (Interscope) 
4. Montell Jordan: This Is How We Do It 
(Island) 
5. Stevie Wonder: For Your Love 
(Motown) 
6. Gerald Levert: Answering Service (East 
West/ERG) 
7. Barry White: Come On (A&M/Per- 
spective) 
8. Boyz II Men: Thank You (Motown) 
9. Blackgirl: Let's Do It Again (RCA) 
10. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) 

Video Rentals 
1. The Lion King: G (Walt Disney) 
2. Clear And Present Danger: 
PG-13 (Paramount) 
3. Natural Born Killers: R (Warner) 
4. True Lies: R (Fox Video) 
5. Timecop: R (MCA/Universal) 
6. Wolf: R (Columbia/TriStar) 
7. Color Of Night: R (Hollywood Home 
Video) 
8. The Mask: PG-13 (Turner) 
9. Corrina, Corrina: PG (Turner) 
10. It Could Happen To You: PG (Colum- 
bia TriStar) 


This Week in History 


April 5: In 1994, the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average rebounded, climbing 
82.06 to close at 3,675.41. 

April 6: In 1994, Supreme Court | 
Justice Harry A. Blackmun, who had 
served on the U.S. Supreme Court 
since being appointed by President 
Nixon in 1970, announced his retire- 
ment. 

In 1917, the United States declared 
war on Germany. 

In 1909, Admiral Robert E. Peary 
reached the North Pole on his sixth 
attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
Henso, a black man, and four Eski- 
mos. 

In 1830, the Mormon church was 
organized by Joseph Smith in Fayette, 
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Softball dropped 
to club this year 


@ Despite softball losing 
its varsity status, coaches 
remain optimistic about 

the sport’s future 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


pring semester 95 marks the first 
time a varsity sport has become aclub 


sport. The softball team found itselfin 
danger this spring when there were not 
enough girls to fill a team. 

This left athletic director Carl Beal one 
alternative. 

“Because I was committed to have the 
program, I decided to let it go to a club 
sport,” Beal said. “What this does... it means 
no eligibility for the girls. They can be part- 
time, they don’t have to have the cumula- 
tive average and all the rest, the only prob- 
lem is that the other teams don’t have to 
play us. Now they don’t have to make a 
commitment unless they want to.” 

Despite the cancellation of one game, all 
the other available schools are scheduled as 
planned, but it is still subject to change. 

Not only has NECC gone to club status, 
but North Shore Community College and 
others may also do the same or cancel the 
sport altogether, said Mike Smith, assistant 
athletic director. He also said when it was a 
varsity sport, there were not enough eli- 
gible players. 

“We just couldn’t field a varsity team,” 
Smith said. “We just didn’t have enough 
girls to fill the team. When we went club, 
more girls showed interest.” 

Whether or not the sport will go back to 
a varsity sport or stay as a club depends on 
funds available, Beal said. The coach’s sal- 
ary turned off three prospective coaches for 
varsity, leaving the position open as a club 
sport. 

“For coaching, three people were inter- 
ested,” Beal said. “When it went club and 
when they found out about what the salary 
was ($1,500), because it was based upon 
what was given to us, we got down to 
nobody. So when it came to crunch time, we 
had two girls who said they were interested 
in doing this,” he said. 

Students Cheryl Lemoine and Charlene 
Bourque are now coaching and playing for 
the team. 

Both Lemoine and Bourque said they 
approached Smith and applied for the job. 

They said they want to have fun this 
season and after a practice where most of 
the women showed up, Bourque had a 
different view. 

“Considering we’re just club, I don’t 
expect much except to have fun,” Bourque 
said. Then, at a later practice, “If we win 


[sports Trivia 


1, What NBA player held the season’s high 
score prior to Michael Jordan’s recent 55 
point explosion? 
2. Who was the last sophomore to be named 
NCAA player of the year prior to Maryland’s 
Joe Smith? 
3. What NBA point guard released the book 
titled, In the Land of Giants? 
4. What sporting event has repeatedly re- 
ceived the hig. ‘est annual ratings? 
5. What former Bruins captain was nick- 
named “Nifty?” 
6. Two NHL teams have only two colors in 
their uniform. Name them. 
7. The Boston Red Sox have retired four 
numbers displayed on the right field fa- 
cade. Whose numbers are they?. 
8. What is the only year the Stanley Cup 
Finals was cancelled and why? 
Answers: 
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some, I expect to win a good number of 
games, after seeing the talent we have on 
the team.” 

Presently, they have 12 players includ- 
ing herself and Lemoine, Bourque said. 
With the possibility of recruiting more 
people, it will leave Lemoine and Bourque 
on the side coaching. 

Bourque said she applied because she 
could not play due to a basketball injury, 
but may end up joining in on a few games. 
Lemoine is the only returning player and 
said she will play as needed, probably for a 
majority of the games. She wants to share 
her experience with the team. 

This season is going to be a fresh experi- 
ence for the entire team, having two stu- 
dents as their coaches and playing as a club 
sport. 

“We're hoping for more girls; anybody 
can play as long as they are carrying one 
credit. Even if they can’t play well, we’ll take 
anybody,” Bourque said. 

Dahianara Colon, amember ofthe team, 
started by practicing last year, but quit 
shortly after. 

“I’m more enthusiastic this year, and we 


YOU 
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A 


Club away! 


don’t have enough girls,” Colon said. “Last 
year there were too many problems, like 
with Jack Hess.” 

With two new faces coaching and soft- 
ball being a club sport, the season may have 
its ups and downs. Since there are roughly 
only 12 players, if too many of them can’t 
make a game, the team will have to forfeit. 
Bourque said she does not anticipate that 


NORTHEASTERN 
EDUCATION 


HERE’S HOW 


Northeastern University.is committed to making 
for every student. To do that, we offer 
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LACK OF interest has led athletic department to put softball at club status. 


happening, having just a couple extra 
people. 

The season-opener was held Monday af- 
ternoon against Becker College, and ac- 
cording to Lemoine the playing field is 
expected to be renovated. 

Their first home game is scheduled for 
Tuesday, April 11 against North Shore Com- 
munity College. 


a high-quality education affordable 


e financial service representatives, who help you understand all your financial aid 
options, from the day you apply for admission to the day you graduate. 


e scholarships. 


¢ grants. 


e payment plans and loan options for families. 


¢ student loans. 


And because the vast majority of Northeastern students 
participate in the cooperative education program, you'll 
likely have the chance to use what you earn on co-op jobs 
to help offset your educational expenses. 


We'll go to extraordinary lengths to help you experience 
the extraordinary benefits of a Northeastern education. 
Call us at 617-373-3190 to get the full story on financial 
aid. Or call 617-373-2200 for admissions and application 


information. 


A GOOD NUMBER FOR A GOOD START 


17-373-3190 


@i- 


Northeastern University 


The Incentive Grant Program 


In addition to need-based financial assistance, 
students who transfer to Northeastern from 


other universities may receive a $4,000 grant 


Boston 


Northeastern University is an equal opportunity /affirmative action educational institarion and employer, 


for their first year. To qualify, students must 
have a cumulative grade point average of 2.7 
or higher and must be accepted into the 


College of Arts and Sciences, Bouvé College 
of Pharmacy and Health Sciences (except for 
the pharmacy and physical therapy pro- 
grams), or the colleges of Business 
Administration, Computer Science, Criminal 
Justice, or Engineering. 
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His ‘airmess’ returns 
a season too soon 


Christine 
Caron 


@ Although clearly 
extraordinary, Jordan 
slights college hopefuls by 
filling a vacant position 


orshiped for his athletic skill, mus- 
cular poise and canine tongue, 
Michael Jordan is a basketball 


god, satisfying his fans with slam-dunks, 
stuffs and continuous jump-shots. 

He looked great in Hanes underwear 
and Nike sneakers, but proved that on the 
court he was a player, not a poser. 

The cheering, commercials and auto- 
graphs abruptly halted when Jordan an- 
nounced his choice to retire from profes- 
sional basketball 21-months ago because 


James 
Graham 


The anticipated return 
of Iron Mike will warrant 
thrilling KO’s for his fans 


or the past few years, Mike Tyson lived 
f= an Indiana Youth Center under a 
new identity-prisoner number 922335. 

While boxing fans waited for his release, 
Tyson patiently served his sentence for a 
1992 rape conviction. 

Upon his early release, for good behav- 
ior, Tyson goes on probation and must 
preform 100 hours of community service. 

Ina recent news release, which took less 
time than most of his first round knock- 
outs, Tyson gave a brief statement confirm- 
ing that his old promoter, Don King, would 
Temain in his corner. He is also keeping 
managers, Rory Holloway and John Horne. 

In USA Today, Tyson said King was “The 
greatest promoter in the world.” 

Now, many ‘boxing junkies’ might not 
see King the same way Tyson does. Under 
the care of Cus D’Amato, Tyson learned 
whatit took to be a champion fighter. Then, 
when King stepped into the picture, Tyson’s 
train of thought was altered as King ex- 
ploited him all over tabloid magazines and 
news headlines in order to make a few 
bucks. 

King pampered Tyson, giving him all the 
luxuries his millions would allow. It was 
this kind of lifestyle that turned this once 
untamed animal, into a money/woman 
chaser. Fans needn’t worry, though, be- 
cause after hearing him speak as a free 
man, he will rule the heavyweight division 
again. 

When Tyson was sentenced to a lengthy 
prison stay, the heavyweight titles went 
from person to person showing only Tyson 
was noble enough to hold onto them. Buster 
Douglas defeated Tyson on a whim and by 
Watching the fight, it was obvious Tyson’s 
mind was not into it, so he fell into the 
beginning of what has now turned into a 
volcano. 

When he got out of jail, fans worried he 
would not fight because he has been study- 
ing the religion of Islam under his spiritual 
advisor, Muhammad Sideeg. The idea of 
him studying this religion sparked rumors 
that he has calmed down and found peace 


son jabs 


“it was no longer challenging” for the youth- 
ful superstar. 

Rumors, spread by mass media-hype, 
assumed that Jordan’s abrupt resignation 
was triggered by the sudden murder of his 
father, James. The publicity about his gam- 
bling debts only worsened his living night- 
mare. 

Now, after a short and rickety season 
with the Chicago White Sox, Jordan’s back 
with the hope of leading the Chicago Bulls 
to another world championship. 

Although he may indeed accomplish this 
aspiration, reinforcing his glorious airs upon 
spectators of every sort, the real Jordan 
stepped aside, retiring his Bull number 23 
upon the rafters and presently sporting 45 
in lieu of his dead baseball career. 

Michael Jordan’s body may have resur- 


rected, but has his soul for basketball fol- 


lowed? Perhaps. 

There is no question that Jordan, an 
outstanding 6-foot-6 guard, is phenomenal. 
He’s the best since Larry Bird, a 12-time NBA 
All-Star. Bird retired in glory, and so should 
Jordan. ~ 

Jordan is primarily taking away the 
chance for a college hopeful to make it into 
the NBA. One remarkable youth will now be 


overlooked from the top draft picks. 

Maybe you're thinking, “who cares .. . 
this is Michael Jordan.” What if that disre- 
garded star was Marcus Camby or Derek 
Kellogg? They're hometown heroes. It would 
be great to see a New Englander go pro. The 
University of Massachusetts, a popular trans- 
fer college choice by many NECC students, 
would gain bragging rights and therefore, 
spectacular high school recruits. 

Although Jordan is back, competing with 
his own legend and status, it looks like he’s 
here to stay. That’s fine. Diehard fans, the 
onlooking public and perhaps even his pro- 
fessional comrades just want him to re- 


main the heroic figure he is. 

The endorsements are happy and deep- 
down; so are many NBA fans. Jordan 
would’ve gained more respect if he had 
waited until the beginning of next season, 
however. 

Hopefully, Jordan just didn’t come back 
for the fame and fortune he is sure to 
accrue in the league. The baseball strike 
surely influenced his decision. 

Many feel basketball is life itself, and 
Jordan showed this passion to the fullest. 

Play because you love the sport, Mike. 
Don’t play to impress. We already know 
you're the best there is. 


way back to heavyweight scene 


within this religion. Not true, he says in 
press releases; he cannot wait to regain the 
title and his first fight may occur as soon as 
September or October. 

Either way, he appears to have matured 
while in jail. Now all his fans are waiting for 
this volcano to erupt and sweep the heavy- 
weight division and capture all three belts 
once again. 

What about the victim of the crime he 
committed? Is Desiree Washington laying 
low in hopes of putting this behind her? 

Maybe, but it could be tough, especially 
when Tyson has decided to get back into the 
ring, chasing down the International Box- 
ing Federation, World Boxing Council and 
World Boxing Association titles. With these 
titles come fame, money and recognition 
that maybe a convicted felon does not de- 
serve. 

Press reports say Tyson has made a deal 
at the MGM Grand in Las Vegas for six 
fights, Showtime for pay-per-view fights 
and work as an analyst. How is a man that 
couldn’t even get his high school diploma 
in three years, supposed to analyze some- 
thing in front of millions of people? 

That’s not the issue, though. He is the 
best heavyweight fighter since Ali and box- 
ing enthusiasts want to see this rage of fury 
explode one more time. 

The other question, which hasn’t been 
answered yet, is who will be the first to fall 
against Iron Mike? It’s rumored big George 
Foreman wants a shot, but he may retire at 
the end of the year. 


Haverhill] 


e Developing supplies 
¢ B+W film 
e B+W paper 
¢ Developing tanks 
© Special low NECC 
student prices 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
Frames 

Enlargements 


Same day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


If not Foreman, then Holyfield, who was 
a previously scheduled fight called off when 
Tyson sustained an injury while in training. 

It probably won’t be either one of these 
men. Tyson’s managers want to make sure 
he is ready for a prime-time bout by chal- 
lenging an underrated boxer first. But then 
again, receiving a cool $50 million for a 
championship fight might turn a few heads, 


primarily Don King’s. 

Who would pay to see a Tyson versus 
Douglas rematch? Probably enough people 
to make both of them wealthy men. What 
about Razor Ruddick, who Tyson defeated 
twice before going into exile for three years? 

Whomever Tyson fights, it will definitely 
be worthwhile to pay that $50 pay-per-view 
charge. 
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Baseball team looks 7 
to rebuild this year 


@ Returning with only 
two players, ’95 team may 
prove to be one of coach’s 
toughest tasks to date 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


Athletics dominated professional base- 

ball. 

They had the players: Jose Canseco, 
Dave Stewart, Bob Welch and Carney 
Lansford were the nucleus of this great 
team. For different reasons all these players 
left. Now a new crop of players has taken 
over the A’s. 

This is almost the same situation the 
Knights must face this season. The NECC 
baseball team will begin its 25 game sched- 
ule April 5. The Knights, who finished last 
season at 13-7 while advancing to the Divi- 
sion III state finals, will return only two 
players. 

Coach Mike Rowinski understands that 
with only two players returning, this season 
will have its ups and downs. 

“We're really starting over, so we'll have 
to deal with what we have,” Rowinski said. 
“We can’t afford any injuries.” 

The two returnees are Mike King and Ben 
Cooper. King was one of the best pitchers in 
the region last season, posting a 4-2 record. 
Cooper hopes to return healthy, as he has 
suffered from a back problem that mini- 
mized his play. 

The roster consists of 12 ballplayers. 
Rowinski hopes all students wanting to play 
baseball will sign up. 

“It would be great if one or two kids in 


I nthe late ’80s and early ’90s the Oakland 
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school come forth and play,” Rowinski 
said. 

The team he has at the moment is very 
solid in the infield and outfield. 

“Right now, probably all the players 
will be moving around,” Rowinski said. 
“The one real weakness is that we only 
have 12 players.” 

The Knights’ pitching staff consists ofa 
three-man rotation, with King accepting 
the role of the ace. Joining him in the 
rotation will be Exeter’s Steve Visco. 

Visco is an experienced fireballer, and 
last year he was a New Hampshire All-State 
selection while leading the state in 
strikeouts. So far, he’s been impressive in 
practice, Rowinski said. 

Another player expected to log time on 
the pitching mound will be Whittier Re- 
gional standout Tony Matias. He will also 
see time in the hot-corner at third base. 

“We're not very deep on the mound, 
andat this level, you have to be,” Rowinski 
said. 

The infield will consist of King at first 
(when he’s not pitching), Bob Carney, Rick 
Schovien and Eric Welch in the mid-field, 
with Matias at third. 

The outfield consists of Visco, TJ. Howell, 
Matt Curran, with Schovien filling in. Scott 
Prunier and Chris Burke (who hasn’t played 
for two years) will handle the pitching 
staff. 

“We will surprise some people in the 
league,” Rowinski said. “We’re a young 
team with a lot of talent, and we'll make 
the best of what we’ve got.” 

All the new players’ legs are fresh, en- 
ergy is high and the season has begun. 
Smith encourages students to join up. 

The Knights open their season April 5 
at Massasoit Community College, whom 
they later host April 7 at 3:30 p.m. 
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Part-time 


Right down the pipe 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


*6to 11 p.m. 
°*3to 8 a.m. 


lf your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


D. Roger photo 
STARTING PITCHER Scott Prunier goes through the motions as the Knights 
hold an indoor practice in preparation for the season’s start. 


Dorothea Lynde Dix Scholars Program 
Undergraduate Education for Women 23 Years and Older 
@ Individualized pre-admission advisement 
@ Full- or part-time study 
@ Transfer credit options for a maximum of 80 credits 
@ Please call (617) 521-2502 for more information 


Simmons College Summer School 
Session I May 22 - June 30 m= Session II July 5 - August 11 
@ Exciting liberal arts and science electives 
@ Prerequisite science sequences for health care programs 
@ Late afternoon and evening classes 
@ Competitive Summer School tuition 
@ Affordable campus housing: $840 per six-week session 
or $1200 for the summer (12 weeks) 
@ Mastercard/Visa accepted for tuition payment 
@ Please call (617) 521-2090 for more information 


New England Writers’ Workshop 
June 5 - 9, 1995 
@ Work with distinguished authors, editors and agents, 
as you explore the problems and rewards of writing for 
publication 
@ Please call (617) 521-2090 for more information 


Simmons Institute for Leadership and Change 
Institute Week mw June 5 - 9, 1995 ; 

@ Join us for one-day, two-day, or a full week of skill- 
building workshops for women on topics that include 
leadership, strategy and communication, emerging 
technologies, and negotiation 

@ Please call (617) 521-2480 for more information 


CONSIDER SUMMONS 


Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 


CT 
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Student overcomes the odds after accident 


- @ Rehabilitated runner 


praying everything works 
out as he plans to 
participate in the 1995 
Boston Marathon 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


member of the school’s record-hold 
ing relay team, three years of dedica- 
tion in the U.S. Navy and numerous 5 and 
10-kilometer/mile races are a few accom- 
plishments of NECC student Matthew Rivet. 

Three years ago, his life was perma- 
nently altered in a matter of just a few 
seconds due to injuries sustained in a freak 
car accident. 

Life is full of many accomplishments, 
hardships, achievements and injustices. 
Rivet deals daily with the good and bad he 
has experienced over the last three years, 
and participating in the Boston Marathon 
will help him overcome any doubt about his 
full recovery. 

On Feb. 9, 1992, Rivet was driving on 
Salem Street in North Andover. The night 
was dark and the roads were icy. He lost 
control of his car and smashed into a tele- 
phone pole. 

‘The complications of the accident first 
affected Rivet’s lungs; then his brain forc- 
ing him into a coma. 

Generally, people come out of a coma 
within 48 hours. Those in that condition for 
72 hours or more usually either die or 
become a “vegetable.” Amazingly, after a 
month, Rivet awoke and found himself 
drugged and with pins and steel rods in his 
legs. 

“I was doped up so much I couldn’t feel 
anything,” Rivet said. “I was so slowed 


Fe years at Andover High School as a 


~down by the medication that wasin adaze*~ 
_Tunning the Bay State Marathon and re- 


of sorts.” » 

__ Rivet fractured his femur (a bone in the 

“thigh between the knee and pelvis) im his 

‘left leg and the tibia (inner bone from knee 
to ankle) and fibula (outer bone between 
knee and ankle) in his right. After seven 
surgeries on his legs, he now walks with 
metal rods in both legs. 

“It is such a miracle he was able to 
Survive the coma and come out as he did,” 
said his mother, Mary Rivet. “He began to 
come out of it on St. Patrick’s Day (March 
17, 1992) and began to show the normal 
signs of a person coming out of a coma.” 
With a partial loss of memory, Rivet 

emerged from the coma with a second 
grade educational level. 

_ “Thad no idea I was in a hospital,” Rivet 
said. “Although I don’t remember, I’ve seen 
in photographs signs around the room that 
Said, ‘Matthew, you are in New England 
Medical Center in Boston, Mass’- and I 
couldn’t read them. I was just looking at 
these (words); it was all just mishmash to 
me because all I saw was just a bunch of 
letters.” 
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across from orions. 


Upon his release from the hospital, Rivet 
began rehabilitation. Over 10 months, he 
endured physical, occupational and speech 
therapy. 

“It was so hard having to begin the 
learning process all over,” Rivet said. 
“Schoolwise, I had to learn to study again, 
how to learn what is important, what to 
highlight, and what to go over, relearning 
all of the study strategies.” 

Rivet’s biggest task became an enor- 
mous rehabilitation process — relearning to 
walk. Gone were the days of running 5-and- 
10 kilometer races; walking was now the 
large task. After 10 long months of physical 
therapy, his first solo step was placed the 
day he left rehab. 

“I always had a guide when trying to 
walk, sometimes having therapists holding 
me from the left, right and directly behind 
me in case | were to fall,” Rivet said. “My 
parents came to pick me up on my last day. 
I was rolled to the car in a wheelchair by my 
therapist. I was helped out of the wheel- 
chair and without assistance, I stepped into 
the car. The feeling overcame me.” 

Rivet slowly built up his strength and 
after becoming stable walking, he began 
running again. In February 1993, he ran his 
first race, a 6-kilometer run in the 
Valentine’s Race in Bradford, finishing in 
39:24. His time in the Alamo-5-Miler in 
Boston (35:34) in April 1994 showed great 
improvement. 

“My running improved so much over the 
year,” Rivet said. “A 6-kilometer race is the 
equivalent of 3.6 miles; my 5-mile-race 
speed (just over a year later) topped that of 
my first 5-K (kilometer) race.” 

After numerous 5-and-10 kilometer 
races, Rivet ran his first half-marathon in 
May 1994 and now pursues his biggest 
dream, running in the Boston Marathon. 

“I’ve always wanted to run Boston (the 
marathon) and after completing the half 
(marathon), I felt so much better and knew 
I could run the full race,” Rivet said. 

“S6 I’ve trained and trained and trained, 


cently the New Bedford Marathon (March 
19), both half-marathon races. 

“Td really like to prove all of the doubt- 
ers and those that said, ‘Mattie’s really 
getting in over his head,’ wrong.” 

Rivet joined the Merrimack Valley Strid- 
ers, a group of avid runners training for the 
*95 Boston Marathon and other races. The 
members get together and train by running 
“fun-runs,” practicing marathon-like dis- 
tances by running from North Andover to 
Salisbury. 

With the help of coordinator Fernando 
Bras, Rivet began a 13-week training pro- 
gram in January. Through practice and 
commitment, the two set a marathon tar- 
get time goal of three hours and 45 min- 
utes. 

“I ran my last marathon in 3:45:08, so 
I’m right on target,” Rivet said. “I really 
want to run Boston in under 3:30. I’m just 
praying everything works out right.” 

Rivet is enrolled in anatomy and physi- 
ology II at NECC and hopes to work some- 
day as a physical therapist. 
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Putting his best foot forward 


MATT RIVET crosses the finish line in last October’s Bay State Marathon. 


“All through my accident, PT (physical 
therapy) helped me so much,” Rivet said. 
“I'd like to help others the same way I’ve 
been helped.” 

Through all the pain and hardship, Rivet 
has come out on top. 

“Everything has come along slowly, but 


File photo 


overall, it’s been thumbs-up,” he said. “The 
office for students with disabilities has 
helped me so much, and I’m greatly antici- 
pating April 17 Boston Marathon date. 

Rivet is proving the doubters wrong and 
in just under two weeks, his miraculous 
recovery will be capped. 
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Down-to-earth attitude 
and dedication help make 
Susan Sanders a superb 
drama club mentor 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


ower tools, props, costumes, 
coursebooks and scripts. Not the con 
ventional teacher’s choice of tools. 
nessecary when you teach a full course 
load and head up NECC’s Top Notch produc- 
tion company. 

Susan Sanders, 47, has been in charge of 
the Top Notch Players for over 10 years, and 
has since directed and designed sets for 
about 25 productions. Usually they host 
two shows per year, but some years add an 
extra evening of one-act plays. 

Sanders was not always interested in 
theater, although she enjoyed it from an 
early age. She and a few friends did back- 
yard improvisations as the Junior Mickey 
Mouse Club. She considered herself a jock, 
and her early plans included becoming a 
gym teacher. 

“I knew I wanted to teach before I knew 
what I wanted to teach,” Sanders said. 

Sanders instead graduated with adegree 
in speech and theater from Ithaca College 
in upstate New York. She spent the next six 
years teaching high school in Horseheads, 
N.Y., where she inadvertently got her start 
in theater. 

“They had created a drama club and they 
were complaining because they didn’t have 
anyone to do technical theater. Technical 
theater meaning designing the sets and 
directing. I said, ‘I know tech.’ Considering 
how little I knew, this was a very brave 
thing to say. I think I had built a total of one 
set with the help of a lot of other people. 
That is what happens when you're 23 years 
old and you think you know everything.” 

Soon after, Sanders became a director 
and designer. The school put on four pro- 
ductions a year. By the time Sanders left, 
she was a slightly seasoned professional 
with over 40 productions under her belt. 
She then attended Emerson College in Bos- 
ton, but left without attaining a master’s 
degree in fine arts. Instead, she graduated 
with a master’s of sciences in speech, a 
move she says she now regrets. 

“I was misled; it was what I call bait and 
switch. Their catalog said they offered a 
master’s degree in directing in two years. 
But in reality, you really had to stick around 
for three years, something I was unwilling 
to do.” 

Sanders began teaching nights at NECC 
in 1979 as a part-timer, teaching English 
Comp. as well as speech. Teaching college 
was something that appealed to her after 
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teaching high school for seven years. 

“I always wanted to work with kids, and 
I really enjoyed teaching high school. The 
reason I left, other than wanting to further 
my education, was that | disliked all the 
other stuff you had to do as a high school 
teacher: study hall, hall duty and bathroom 
duty. You spent so much time on discipline 
that it took away from the real teaching.” 

“That became a big frustration for me 
whereas in college, if someone becomes a 
discipline problem, they’re out of my class. 
It’s as simple as that.” 

Sanders considers herself lucky to have 
been able to teach the literature course 
Shakespeare: the Nature of Man. 

Lucky, because » she _ considers 
Shakespeare to be “the outstanding writer 
in English/American culture,” and had been 
exposed to his writing all her life. She has 
taught the course for the last two semesters 
and hopes to continue. 

“I grew up hearing Shakespeare. My 
grandfather, father and my mother all 
quoted Shakespeare, or misquoted it, as my 
father often did to make a joke.” 

Sanders grew to love Shakespeare, but at 
one point she said she hated it, because of 
the way one of her teachers taught it to her. 
She realizes that there are wrong ways to 
teach Shakespeare and is unsure as to how 
good a job she is doing. Her students all 
agree she’s doing just fine. 

“When I was in high school they covered 
Shakespeare in some of my English classes, 
but they lost me and I didn’t understand it,” 
said Jim Staples, a liberal arts major who is 
enrolled in Sanders class this semester, 
“But now | understand it much better. She’s 
a good teacher; if you have questions she'll 
help you out. She explains it pretty thor- 
oughly.” 

“She’s alot of fun,” said Deborah LaPierre, 
whoalso attends Sanders’ Shakespeare class 
this semester, “I’ve had her for theater and 
know that she is very knowledgeable about 
Shakespeare. She puts a lot of background 
to his work through her own experiences 
and travels adding a little irreverence and 
humor.” 

Sanders remembers attending a produc- 
tion of As You Like It while still in junior high 
school. It was her first real exposure to 
Shakespeare. ~ 

“T actually liked it; it was lots of fun. I 
may not have exactly followed the story, 
but I remember the energy and enthusi- 
asm.” 

Sanders has since been exposed to all of 
Shakespeare’s work and has played Maria 
in a production of Twelfth Night. She is 
considering putting on a production of one 
of Shakespeare’s plays at NECC. 

She is unsure as to which one, but said 
she would stick to a play that is less compli- 
cated because she said she hates watching 
productions where the actors don’t under- 
stand the scope of what they are saying. The 
English that Shakespeare uses has since 


‘Places, everyone’ 


SUSAN SANDERS, center, instructs the Top Notch players during a 
rehearsal for their production of ‘Twelve Angry Citizens.’ 


evolved to the point where some of it is 


unrecognizable to someone with a limited 
vocabulary. 

She also realizes that most of the Top 
Notch actors have a limited time at the 
school. Most of them have never played a 
part before and even a good actor could 
leave NECC before having a chance to be- 
come really competent. She keeps this in 
mind when choosing plays. 

Contrary to Shakespeare’s belief that all 
the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women players, Sanders said this doesn’t 
mean that everyone can act and she quite 
often fills roles for plays with students from 
all programs. 

She has even had to fill roles herself, on 
occasion, when actors failed to show up. 
She refers to those as “disasters.” 

“By nature, we all should be able to act. 
But inhibitions get in the way. There is a 
word that actors use called presence, where 
you walk on stage, and for whatever reason, 
people look at you. It’s not something you 
can teach; many great actors have that 
presence.” 

“The skills that you can learn are vocal 
and physical. You have to be able to speak 
welland clearly. You have to be able to move 
well and you have to have a brain. You have 
to be able to analyze a character and have 
an understanding of human nature.” 

Sanders sees charisma and presence oc- 
casionally in her speech classes. She said 
thatifone has it, and learns those skills that 
can be taught, it makes for a very successful 
recipe. 

“It’s a useful thing, even if you don’t 
want to go into acting. It’s a useful thing if 
you want to go into sales. Politicians have 
got to have it if they want to be successful. 
Lawyers, at least the courtroom bunch, 
have it. Lawyers are a bunch of actors 
anyway.” 

Most of Sanders’ students in the theater 
concentration transfer on to four-year col- 
leges and become involved in theater. 

“Most of my students go on to four-year 
schools and get a job that pays the bills. 
They then do some community theater at 
night. That is a road that makes a lot of 
sense.” 

Along with what she teaches in class, 
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Sanders tries to teach her students that you 
can never, stop working, studying and per- 
fecting whatever craft you choose, and she 
tries to live up to that. 

At 47, a time when many people are 
happy to just cruise along, Sanders’ life 
seems to be evolving in a whole new direc- 
tion. She recently rekindled a relationship 
with a daughter, Anne, whom she put up 
for adoption 25 years ago. She also plans on 
doing some more acting, preferably 
Shakespeare, and is beginning to cultivate 
plans to start a theater production com- 
pany along with husband, Jim Murphy. 

She and Murphy share a lot of interests, 
with him being an actor, director and a 
theater teacher. They plan on bringing their 
expertise to the stage sometime soon. 

“We plan on pleasing the public without 
pandering the public,” Sanders said. “I would 
love to put on Midsummer Nights Dream, 
Hamlet and Macbeth. It’s too bad that the Top 
Notch theatre is not air conditiéned be- 
cause we may possibly put on one produc- 
tion this coming summer,” adding she re- 
grets she is not young enough to play the 
role of Lady MacBeth. Sanders also regrets 
the school never built the theater building 
that was slated in the plans when construc- 
tion began on NECC so many years ago. 

Although once in awhile she sees herself 
moving on to a four-year college in a small 
community, leaving NECC is not some- 
thing that Sanders plans on doing anytime 
soon, because other than lack ofa pay raise, 
she sees advantages here she couldn’t have 
in a bigger school. 

“By being a one-person department, I 
have autonomy. I don’t have to have pro- 
duction meetings, unless I have someone 
else direct. I don’t have to get in arguments 
over differing visions of how a play should 
be, as happens quite frequently with artis- 
tic persons. I just don’t have any of that.” 

“Although I do look at a department like 
Salem State’s, which has a super theater 
department, and they work so good to- 
gether and support each other. I think it 


“would be exciting to work in a place like 


that.” = 

For now she looks forward to the next 
curtain call and just keeps working at her 
craft. 


A dozen solid performances for NECC actors 


Play showcases array of 
unspoken acting talents in 
new Top Notch production 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


fter the testimony is done and both 

sides have done their best to coerce, 

convince or confuse, the fate of one 

perso lies in the hands of 12 strangers, 

who must either free him or fry him. This 

dilemma faces the jury portrayed in the Top 
Notch production of 12 Angry Citizens. 

The play, an adaptation by Sherman 


Play Review 


Sergel of a 1950’s CBS-TV production called 
12 Angry Men, was chosen by adviser Susan 
Sanders because of its contrast to conven- 
tional plays. She chose it because the actors 
are all on the stage all the time. In some 
cases, an actor could have five minutes of 
being present before the next line, they 
must then physically portray the part. Sand- 
ers explains this as, “acting is what hap- 
pens when you don’t have lines.” 

The play begins with a jury retiring ona 
hot afternoon after a six-day trial with what 
seems to be an open and shut case. But not 
exactly. One juror (portrayed by Sarah D. 
Wendell) is not ready to send the defen- 


dant, a young boy from the ghetto accused 
of killing his father, to the electric chair just 
for the sake of getting home. She wants to 
be sure. “There is a life at stake here!” she 
reminds. “I just want to talk for a while.” 

Thus begins a 90 minute journey that 
forces the jurors to reevaluate the evidence, 
themselves and their value of human life, 
resulting in revelations on behalf of all 
three aspects. The verdict lies in the balance 
throughout the play with Wendells’ charac- 
ter, known as #8, constantly pitted against 
Lysa Chapman’s angry and insistent #3. 

The audience begins to glimpse what 
kind of people lie behind characters one 
through 12 as they take the courts case and 
present it to themselves in the hope of 
making the right decision. 


The script for the play was written in the 
1950’s, and Sanders chose not to update the 
play (other than changing the gender of 
seven of the jurors) to make it a more 
modern device. It doesn’t need it. 

The Top Notch Players do a great job at 
the ‘acting’ that occurs when no lines are 
required. Each player had to perform close 
to a half hour of squirming and fidgeting. 
All cues were handled impressively, be- 
cause every character interacts with every 
other character. : 

The set was well designed and built, the 
lighting was handled well, costumes were 
period oriented and appropriately consid- 
ered for each characters. All in all it’s an 
excellent job from the actors and director 
Susan Sanders. 


